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The Harz 
and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre In Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local • 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 



1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 


DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 

UZ- I a B fur toursmus EV- 

Beethovenstrasse 89, D-8000 Frankfurt/M. 
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Brussels Nato summit 
outlook overcast 







T he ease with which Chancellor Kohl 
and Foreign Minister Genscher 
seem, on their visit to Washington, to 
have averted a serious upset in German- 
American relations cqme as a surprise 
even to experienced diplomats. 

Yet while Helmut Kohl was hailed as 
the hero of the day in Washington by 
Secretary of State Shultz, officials at 
Bonn's Nato embassy in Brussels were 
not looking forward to the March sum- 
mit meeting of Nato heads of govern- 
ment in the Belgian capital. 

They did not have visions of the Fed- 
eral Republic being “singularised” as a 
nuclear battlefield in the event of war. 
They foresaw Bonn being left out on a 
limb in a much more immediate context: 

Apart from the Scandinavians and 
the Greeks we are the only Nato coun- 
try that is opposed to the modernisation 
of short-range nuclear weapons." 

Washington and the overwhelming 
majority of Nato countries were agreed 
by mid-February that the Montebello 
resolution to modernise short-range 
weapons in connection with the reduc- 
tion in number of US warheads in 
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Europe from 7,00b tii ‘'ffouu must go 
ahead as planned. 

Otherwise the'Nbrth Atlantic pact’s 
strategy of flexible response to an attack 
would ,bq palled into question. . > 

Britain's Margaret Thatcher, whose: 
idea the full-scale Nato. summit was, 
mainly envisaged the gathering as an. 
opportunity for declaring the “third 
zero option” (in respect of short-range 
nuclear weapons) and the “denucleari- 
sation of Europe” to be stone dead. ■ : 

Yet two days after Mrs Thatcher, in 
Brussel? on a visit to NB|o headquar-j 
ters, dismissed as absurd the German, 
idea of including sborter-range nuclear 
weapons in the terms of reference of the 
proposed East- West . talks- cd ‘ponveri-, 
tional troop cuts, HerrX'Ohj and Herr, 
Genscher, in Washington for talks with 


Mr Reagan, scored their point against the 
modernisation of these weapon systems. 

US Nato ambassador Alton Keel let the 
cat out of the bag by noting that moderni 
sation was now on ice “at least until the 
state assembly elections" (in Baden-Wfirt 
temberg and Schleswig-Holstein). 

But Herr Kohl and Herr Genscher 
are not just worried about the possibil 
Jty of ' a fresh missile modernisation 
debate in the Federal Republic. 

In connection with the meeting Chan 
cellor Kohl hopes to hold with the 
Soviet leader they are worried by hints 
from the Kremlin that Moscow sees 
modernisation of Nato’s short-range 
nuclear missiles as a circumvention of 
the superpowers' INF treaty scrapping 
land-based medium-range missiles. 

Modernisation of the 88 Lance missiles 
in the Federal Republic will not be a seri- 
ous prospect for several years. Besides, 
they are lined up against between 5(H) and 
770 short-range Last ht»»c missiles. 

As for the modernisation of nuclear 
field artillery shells (with ranges of less 
than 5ukmj, Nniu C-in-C General John 
Galvin recently stated in an interview 
that it is already under way. 

CDU/CSU parliamentary party lead- 
er Alfred Dregger and SPD disarma- 
ment expert Egon Bahr, who have long 
agreed on the steamhammer argument 
“the shorter the range, the deader the 
Germans,” ought to be most alarmed at 
the modernisation of nuclear artillery. 

Herr Genscher has sought to do both 
men justice by trying, so far in vain, to 
have short-range nuclear weapons 
included in the terms of reference of 
Nato preparations for conventional 
troop cut talks. 

Nato has still to present an official 
concept in response to a Warsaw Pact 



San Jos6 conference in Hamburg 

European Community and Latin American Foreign Minister* In Hamburg, 
where Bonn's Hana-Dletrlch Genscher promised European aid to Central Amer- 
ica. Herr Genscher, left, Is here seen with Irmgard Adam-Schwaetzer and 
Claude Cheysson, European commissioner for North-South relations. (Phom:iipaj 

■ -Her that includes the carrot ol an This roughly tallies with the Warsaw 


•■Her that includes the carrot ol an 
admission that imbalances exist and 
need to be remedied. 

Just before the New Year the Nato 
countries reached arduous agreement 
on the formula that “mutunl non-aggres 
sion capability" must be aimed at in the 
negotiations. 

Yet that leaves the principle of ‘‘forward 
defence" at the intra-German border, an 
indispensable principle from Bonn's point 
of view, somewhat illusory for lack of a 
Western counter-attack capability. 

Even so, Nato is largely agreed that in 
addition to manpower and unit reductions 
in specific disarmament areas From the 
Atlantic to the Urals negotiations must 
aim at reducing to approximate parity the 
number of tanks, armoured combat vehi- 
cles, artillery and combat helicopters, i.e. 
“offensive weapons,” on both sides. 



Seoul Olympics fans in Mainz 

Marlarine von WeJzsflcker waves her fan r with a 1 atolls for the feambra pl'.tjie 
Sports' Ball in Malnz. &hanceilor Halibut Kohl (left) and her' husband Richard, 
head of dtate, look on qiiteldally. . ■*>' >•* ; ' " "(HMdsAF) 


Pact proposal, which includes arms with a 
dual role, both nuclear and conventional, 
in the categories proposed for tabling 
These extra categories mainly include 
artillery and combat aircraft. Nato objects 
to their inclusion with the argument that 
negotiations would be made particularly 
difficult by the fact that large airborne 
units can be swiftly transferred. 

Above all, it says, verification of the 
elimination of nuclear artillery war- 
heads and aircraft bombs would be vir- 
tually impossible. 

In principle Britain nnd France are 
agreed with American in raising funda- 
mental objections to a total elimination 
of nuclear weapons. 

They would have misgivings even if 
an approximate balance of power were 
to be struck with due consideration for 
geographical asymmetry (US reinforce- 
ments would need to be flown 6,0pbkm 
across the Atlantic, whereas Soviet rein- 
forcements from east of the Urals would 
travel a shorter distance overland). 

France has from the outset been 
unhappy about Nato preparations fdr 
folks On disarmament "from the Atlantic 
to the' Urals.” French ihisgivings are 
entirely, different from German Fears. 1 

; Nuclear weapons are the only symbol 
by which France maintains n "strong" dis- 
tinction from . Lhc economically predomi- 
nant Federal Republic in Western Europe. 

Britain's Margaret Thatcher holds a 
similar view, os Chancellor Kohl has 
largely realised. M 
. He flew to Washington yrith ; a policy 
of ”ho. denuclearisation, merely a nego- 
tiate! rcduclion of shorter j-rarige nuc- 
lear weapons to a low levbl of parity,” 
Mrs Thatcher fop Is even this goes tod 
feaf, ;0 tied you start negotiating about 
weapons bf this' kind, she argues, you 
wlil sodnei 1 or fofor fend up.with dejluc- 
learisfttibii. ‘ t - Eriph Hauser " 

(Genera I- AnzolgcJ-, florin, 2* February] 
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MIDDLE EAST 



Unrest in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
underlines poor peace prospects 

I srael is a country fast being traits- 
formed from a dream to a trauma. 


X formed from a dream to a trauma. 
For months the same shocking pictures 
have been flashed round the world dai- 
ly- 

Young Israeli soldiers arc seen shoot- 
ing at young Palestinian stone-throwers, 
Israelis beating up Palestinians, break- 
ing hands and arms, breaking and enter- 
ing houses and venting blind hatred on 
detainees. ' 

These outbreaks of illegal violence 
hnve grown. so bad that the chief public 
prosecutor in Jerusalem has complained 
to the Defence Minister. 

Sixty Palestinians have so fnr been 
killed, hundreds injured. It can't go on, 
everyone agrees. But what is to be done 
if no-onc enn bring this senseless viol- 
ence to a halt? 

Those who know Israel from days of 
old will hardly recognise it today. 
Since the riots began in early Decem- 
ber hopes of Israelis and Palestinians, 
kindred peoples, one day peacefully 
coexisting have progressively been 
dashed. 

Shock and horror about such ex- 
cesses of brutal vengeance have parti- 
cularly upset Israel's friends, who still 
recall how fairly Israeli officers com- 
mented on the Egyptian nrmy in Sinai 
uftcr their lightning victory over 
Egypt in 1 967. 

Israeli officers were then full of hu- 
man sympathy and sorrowful compas- 
sion. Hatred, contempt and anger now 
reign supreme. 

Israel is no longer Israel. This bitter 
conclusion is one that even many Israe- 
lis have reached in recent weeks. 

A further conclusion is that what be- 
gan six years ago with the humiliating 
invasion of Lebanon is now continuing 
in the occupied territories, in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip, and demon- 
strating with increasing clarity that Is- 
rael cannot keep the peace solely by 
means of military power. 

Diplomacy faces a doubly difficult 
task where even the use of force has 
failed, as US Secretary of Stale Shultz 
was bound to appreciate. 

Mr Shultz has set out on a diplomatic 
shuttle round the Middle East: to Jeru- 
salem, Cairo, Amman and maybe Da- 
mascus. He is a veteran of half a dozen 
such ventures. 

This shuttle, probably his last, is 
doomed to failure. In November Amer- 
ica will elect a new President; in the 
same month, if not earlier, Israel will 
go to the polls to elect a new Parlia- 
ment. 

Nothing and no-onc will make the 
least move in the meantime. All the 
signs in the Middle East arc clearly 
marked "stop" — and likely to stay in 
the “slop" position lor sonic time. 

This point was impressed on Mr 
Shultz with sobering clarity in the run- 
up to his farewell mission when both 
President Mubarak of Egypt and Premi- 
er Shumir of Israel withdrew their latest 
peace proposals. 

President Mubarak had suggested a 
six-month “truce'’ in the occupied terri- 
tories und a ban on new Jewish settle- 
ments, to be followed by an Internation- 
al pence conference. 



Premier Shamir mooted a resumption 
of talks on self-governnient for the Pal- 
estinians pending a pro-forma summit 
meeting. 

Both proposals wJtotf-Jidstily with- 
drawn. Neither side is ty.en,on getting, 
down to brass tacks witli We 1 other at 
present. Neither has the least hope of 
common sense or understanding pre- 
vailing. 

What is to be done? Should we wait 
until the unrest subsides? In a month or 
two the flames of Palestinian protest 
may well have been snuffed out, but Is- 
rael would not by any means have found 
peace. 

Israeli voters may well decide clearly 
in favour of a Labour government in 
November, but that alone will not de- 
cide whether Israel can live in peace 
with its neighbours in the long term. 

After all that has happened, first in 
Lebanon and now in the occupied terri- 
tories, it no longer even seems realistic 
to expect a just and lasting settlement in 
(he Middle East to be reached this cen- 
tury. 

The Middle East conflict is, incid- 
entally, the longest-standing dispute 
in modern history. It is as old as the 
State oF Israel, which is celebrating Its 
fortieth anniversary in two months’ 
time. 

No-one, not even in his wildest 
dreams, can seriously imagine an end to 
this permanent state of war. 

Were an Israeli government to decide 
to withdraw its forces unilaterally and in 
full to behind the June 1967 borders, it 
would probably not remain in power for 
more than a few days. 


There would be an uprising in Israel. 
Thousands of the 70,000-odd Jewish 
settlers in the West Bank would take to 
arms to defend themselves from expul- 
sion — against Israeli soldiers if need 
be. 

The occupied Palestinian territories 
have’ long been annexed in all but name, 
and' .they were annexed long before the 
Lik'iid block came to power. 

•AMoshe Dayan, Defence Minister in 
: 1 967 and the hero of the Six Days’ War, 
first committed this “all-or-nothing” 
political sin. 

He complacently awaited phone calls 
from Cairo and Amman, and when they 
didn't come the Israelis dug in on the 
West Bank. Their bargaining point, the 
occupied territories, became a time- 
bomb. 

Were the occupation by Jewish set- 
tlers and the Israeli armed forces to 
continue for. a further 20 years, demo- 
graphic trends would change the face of 
the country. 

At present Israel has 1.5 million Ar- 
abs, 3.5 million Jews and roughly 
750,000 Israeli Arabs. But the birth- 
rate differential would transform Israel 
into a binational state, with Palestinian 
homelands surrounded by armed Israeli 
settlements. 

• The outcome would be Zionism by 
the square metre, a far cry from the 
quality envisaged, and initially prac- 
tised, by Israel's founding fathers. 

The beacon the Zionists aimed to 
light for the world in their State of Is- 
rael would be snuffed out, one day 
leaving a Jewish state little different 
from many another in the Middle 
East. 

Were the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip to be vacated without a flare-up 
and a Palestinian state to be miraculous- 
ly set up, either independently or in fed- 


Delaying tactics censured by 
Foreign Office Minister 


B onn feels Israel’s delaying tactics in 
connection with a settlement to the 
Middle East conflict are largely to 
blame for Palestinian unrest in the oc- 
cupied territories. 

Helmut Schafer, Minister of State at 
the Bonn Foreign Office, says the riots 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
prove that peace and quiet there are as 
illusory as the idea that accumulated 
problems will solve themselves in time. 

Addressing a North-South forum in 
Bonn, Herr Schafer said he was con- 
vinced Israel had lost control of the si- 
tuation and that only an international 
conference on the Middle East was like- 
ly to lead to a working settlement. . 

He reminded the Israeli government 
that peace in the region could not be 
brought over the Palestinians’ heads. 
They must play a- part in any peace set- 
tlcmcmnt. 

Understandable though bids' to bring 
about bilateral agreements might be, 
there could be no disregarding the fact 
that the Camp David formulas were out- 
moded. 

Herr Schafer noted that the Euro- 


pean Community was willing to contri- 
bute toward a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict based on a balance being.struck 
between Israel’s right to survival and the 
Palestinians’ right to self-determination; 

A year ago the European GoipmMn!®* 
had ie affirmed in Brussels 'ih?t in : its 
view an internatibnal.peace ^oa|eretice 
under the UN aegis was J: a suitable 
framework for negotiations. . . 

He regretted that views still differed 
within the Israeli government and that 
Premier Shamir had again categorically 
ruled out a withdrawal from |he occupr 
led territories. ' 

This attitude, he felt, enjoyed little qt 
no international support, which was 
why Bonn welcomed the constructive 
part played by Foreign Minister Peres 
and other Israelis: i 

What now mattered wa$ tq . ensure 
that Israel was not internationally iso- 
Contlnued on page 3 


eration with Jordan, it wouldn't neces- 
sarily be a state at peace, either domes- 
tic or external. 

Hardly anyone can imagine the var- 
ious PLO factions, each totally at log- 
gerheads with the other, coming to 
terms. & 

No-onc cun imagine Jordan, with its 
overwhelmingly Palestinian population, 
long resisting the pressure from this new 
stntc without resorting to violence in its 
turn. 

No-one can imagine terrorist raids in 
Israel and Jordan by extremist under- 
ground groups suddenly coming to an 
end. 

It would remain to be seen whether 
Palestinians who have lived for centu- 
ries in Hehron and Nablus would be 
prepared to accept Palestinian refu- 
gees who have lived elsewhere for 40 
years. 

It would remain to be seen whether 
Syria and Jordan are prepared to toler- 
ate a separate state of Palestine as a 
neighbour. The test would be fraught 
with danger. 

It would be utterly wishful thinking 
to imagine the two superpowers might 
one day reach agreement and impose & 
settlement on both Israel and the Ar- 
abs, arguably backed by UN guaran- 
tees. 

Even assuming they were in a posi- 
tion to enforce an imposed settlement, 
Washington would never jeopardise its 
special relationship with Israel to such 
an extent, particularly in view of the in- 
fluential Jewish lobby in the United 
States, while Moscow is in no position 
to dictate concessions and compromises 
to Israel. 

Does linn leave no hope? Or might 
another Arab statesman make the first 
courageous • move, as Prerrdenf Sadat 
did in 1977? 

President Sndat had the uncommon 
courage to fly to Jerusalem and then, 
with US assistance, to make peace with 
Israel. But the comparison is no help. 
The West Bank is not Sinai. 

The WCst Bank is home to a separate 
people, not to mention a substantial 
number of Israeli settlers who aim to de- 
fend it ns their God-given home, come 
what may, while Palestinian refugees see 
the West Bank us the nucleus of a Pales- 
tinian state. 

President Sadat's fate is likely to de- 
ter anyone from seeking to emulate h/m. 
He was assassi tutted for his exemplary 
courage. 

Even the worst possible option, a 
fresh war, would bring about :.no 
change in the dreadful status quo on 
the Jordan. 

This realisation strangely tallies 
with the “war of stones’’ waged by 
young Palestinians and the “sticks 
against stones" overused by young I# 
raeli soldiers. 

Not .even violence brings about prog* 

. Continued on page 8 . 
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DEFENCE 


Arms build-up 
belies fine 
Soviet words 



G orbachov fans in the West are so 
euphoric about glasnost they can 
no longer see plain facts and are taken 
in by the Soviet leader's skilful rhetoric 
and astute showmanship. 

Or so senior Bundeswehr officers 
fear, preferring to stick to hard facts. 
For them tanks, helicopters and war- 
ships count for more than the finest 
words about changes in Soviet policy. 

Bonn Defence Ministry officials are 
convinced Soviet military Strategy has 
remained offensive under Mr Gorba- 
chov. This view was endorsed by the 
findings of the 1987 armed forces com- 
parison. 

The 47-page report concludes that 
despite assurances to the contrary So- 
viet military leaders continue to aim at 
dividing the West, decoupling the Unit- 
ed States from Western Europe and un- 
dermining Nato's deterrent strategy by 
denuclearising Europe. 

Even now agreement has been 
reached on scrapping medium-range 
nuclear missiles Bonn Defence Minister 
Manfred Worner and his staff see no 
specific ray of hope that the Warsaw 
Pact might reduce it*. efforts, especially 
in the conventional sector. 

“The Soviet build-up of military pow- 
er continues unabated in both the nuc- 
lear and the conventional sector,'' Herr 
Worner told this year’s Munich interna- 
tional defence congress. 

The German Defence Minister, who 
is due to take over from Britain's Lord 
Carrington in mid- 1988 as Nato secre- 
tary-general. sees the East’s conven- 
tional superiority, and not nuclear sys- 
tems, as the real security problem. 

According to the armed forces com- 
parison, which supersedes 1984 figures, 
East Bloc armies have over 15,000 bat- 
tle tanks, 13.000 field guns, 30,000 ar- 
moured infantry combat vehicles and 
1,600 battle helicopters more than the 
Nato countries have stationed in Eu- 
rope. 

The Warsaw Pact’s 1,365 missiles 


with a range of less than 500km are 
lined up against a mere 88 comparable 
Nato systems. 

Herr Worner writes in his preFace to 
the report that the Warsaw Pact con- 
tinues to maintain more armed forces 
than it needs to defend its territory. 

"One wonders what prompts it to im- 
pose such a heavy burden on its econ- 
omy," he notes. 

Thus the main security problem, es- 
pecially in Central Europe, against the 
background of a start to nuclear disar- 
mament is the Warsaw Pact’s invasion 
capability. 

In structure, size and logistics Natd 
forces are, in contrast, in no position to 
launch an attack aimed at gaining enemy 
terrain. 

Since 1970, the figures show, Nato 
has increased the number of its main 
battle tanks by about 7,300, as against 
an East bloc increase of over 22,000 in 
the same period. 

The artillery trend is even more 
alarming, with Nato's field guns virtual 1 
ly unchanged in number, whereas the 
Warsaw Pact has increased its capacity 
in this sector by 24,500. 

In Western Europe, including France, 
17,885 battle tanks are stationed, ns 
against 32,200 in Eastern Europe. 

The Nato countries have 5.3 million 
men under arms all over the world, the 
Warsaw Pact six million. 

The East has a total of over 14,000 
combat aircraft, including 7,465 ear- 
marked for use in Europe. 

Nato air forces have over 9,000 com- 
bat aircraft, but in Europe alone the 
East has over 3.000 fighter aircraft 
more than the West, while the West’s 
680 combat helicopters face 2,265 in 
the East. 

Figures for the Red Fleet show the 
Soviet na\al modernisation programme 
to have continued to concentrate on 
submarines and ships armed with sea- 
to-sea missiles. 

In the North Atlantic and seas bor- 
dering on the European coastline Nato 
has 297 destroyers and frigates sta- 
tioned, as against the Warsaw Pact's 
200 . 

But the Warsaw Pact has a combined 
fleet of 374 minesweepers as against 
Nato's 266. 

In the early 1970s Nato was felt to re- 
tain a qualitative advantage in respect of 
a number of weapon systems, but the 
Bonn Defence Ministry report feels this 
is no longer the case. 

Roughly one million engineers and 
scientists are engaged in military re- 
search in the Soviet Union alone. 

Ekkehard Kohrs 

(Qenerftl-Anzeigcr, Bonn. 1 3 February 1 988) 


Continued from page 2 . 
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“Despite a c ^ 

West there is ’d jatetirtu 
opinion against Israel," he said. "This 
process is in fullmotion in the United 
States too.” ’ ’ 

The Palestinians must naturally take 
part in the international conference that 
seemed so urgently needed. 

The PLO had lately made promising 
proposals that could not simply ‘be 
brushed .aside. Herr Schafer censured 
Israel’s domestic practice of banning 
contacts with PLO members and of dis- 
missing elected mayors. , . . 

He also criticised Israeli settlement 
policies, ,which, had merely, contributed 
;toward deterioration) of $ie s jtuatjqn in 
the occupied territories. ., ; i ; ■ 

He took a sceptical view of what Eu- 
rope could do-to help solve the conflict. 


Disarmament talks must end 
Moscow’s offensive edge 


“Europe," he said, “is too weak to make 
proposals for 8 solution.” But it could 
play a part by helping to arrange a peace 
conference and by supporting a dia- 
logue. ■_ - 

1 Britain and France at the least must 
take part in the conference. 

He made it clear to Israel that it 
could not take, the European Com- 
munity tp court in pursuit of trade 
preferences while at the same time 
saying the Middle East conflict wa? 
none of Europe’s business. The cur- 
rent breaches of human rights, were 
unacceptable. , . , • 

. Herr Sch&fer called on Germans to 
donate generously toward the packed 
hospitals . where injured .Palestinians 
were being treated. >The Bundestag 
could: also do more than it had been do- 
ingj i ii ! i . ■ 

.: i i . Herbert Leiner 
(General-Anzeiger, Bonn, 24 February. 1988) 


The writer of this article, Lothar Rflhl, 
61, is a state secretary at the Federal 
Defence Ministry in Bonn. A journalist 
by profession, he served under Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt as deputy chier gov- 
ernment spokesman until his transfer to 
the Defence Ministry in 1982. 

T he military situation in Europe is 
governed by the Warsaw Pact’s 
ability to launch a surprise attack and 
by its ability to mount a major offensive 
on a continental scale, particularly in 
Central Europe. 

These two offensive capabilities 
jointly enable the Warsaw Pact to in- 
vade Western Europe. 

Despite East-West disputes war in 
Europe has been made most improb- 
able since 1945 by the deterrent effect 
of nuclear weapons. 

In the foreseeable future war will 
continue to be an unlikely prospect in 
the event of a recurrence of East-West 
tension. 

As long as there is a threat of nuc- 
lear weapons being used in response to 
a large-scale conventional attack no 
government and no general staff will 
be able to regard military superiority 
as sufficient to ensure victory and thus 
as a suitable means in the pursuit of 
politics. 

This is certainly true of the present si- 
tuation. which may accordingly be re- 
garded as crisis-proof despite the War- 
saw Pact’s military superiority in Eu- 
rope. 

The military stability that exists be- 
tween East and West in Europe is thus 
due to the availability of sufficient 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons with 
which to respond to a large-scale attack 
by superior forces. 

The reduction of these stockpiles 
and the prospect of further nuclear 
disarmament by the United States and 
the Soviet Union bring to the forefront 
of any appraisal of military security 
Ihe Warsaw Pact's conventionally 
armed, highly mobile and attack- 
orientated ground and air force inva- 
sion capability. 

That is why, in the negotiations on 
“conventional stability in Europe from 
the Atlantic to the Urals" proposed by 
the West, it is not just a matter of ap- 
proximate parity of troop strength or 
armaments in Europe. 

The aim is to ensure that. the Warsaw 
Pact forfeits its special abilities to 
launch a surprise attack. and to mount a 
large-scale offensive. 

Invasion capability is the ability to 
decide the outcome' of a military'-en- 
gagement on the territory of the adver- 
sary-one has attacked. 1 

It consists not merely of armed forces 
capable of launching an attack but of 
the ability to wage a war of aggression 
on a large scale. 1 
, Nato forces can attack in the battle 
area but are not in a position to wage a 
war of aggression against Eastern Eu- 

“PP®?.',.".' 1 . ■ '■ •••’ 

The Warsaw Pact, in contrast, is cap- 
able of waging such a war. against, and in 
Western Europe., 

i. Most weapons and troops can be 
used in both attack and defence. They 
include battle tanks and field artillery, 
even mobile anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
units. ; ; . :■■■■■ • : 


So eliminating invasion capability is 
not just a matter of doing away with 
battle tanks or field guns on both 
sides. 

The armoured offensive capacity of 
the Warsaw Pact forces in Central Eu- 
rope and European Russia needs to be 
eliminated by a reduction in the number 
of main battle. tanks, armoured infantry 
combat vehicles and field guns that con- 
stitutes a far-reaching inroad into mili- 
tary structure. 

As Nato's anti-tank capacity has long 
ceased to be sufficient to cope with the 
Warsaw Pact’s superior armoured of- 
fensive capacity the prerequisite for bal- 
anced arms control in Europe is self- 
evident. 

To take but one example, only about 
40 per cent of the Warsaw Pact's main 
battle tanks can effectively be handled 
by Nalo guided missiles. 

Sixty per cent, or roughly 16,000 of 
the 26,500 tanks in Central Europe and 
European Russia can only be knocked 
out by the guns of the latest Western 
battle tanks. 

This means that Nato's battle tanks 
would need to be deployed as anti-tank 
weapons und thus stationed in the def- 
ensive. 

Armoured offensive capacity and 
battle staying power in general must he 


VVI I T .SO\\TA<; 


taken ns t/ie yardsticks ot conventional 
stability. 

In this sector the Warsaw Pact enjoys 
n clear edge that cannot simply be ex- 
pressed in terms of a ratio of three to 
one. 

The enormous mobility of the new- 
ly-arrayed Warsaw Pact land-based 
divisions and regiments is a further 
feature of wide-ranging offensive cap- 
ability. 

Invasion capability consists of the re- 
connaissance and leadership potential 
for a large-scale offensive, the ability to 
back up such offensives with supplies 
and reinforcements, the appropriate 
mobilisation and transport capacity and 
the logistics and itorage of fuel, ammu- 
nition and spares stockpiled in the stag- 
ing area. 

So numbers of battle tanks, armoured 
infantry combat vehicles and field artill- 
ery guns are not the only criterion. 
Neither are the respective troop 
strengths. 

The characteristics of offensive and 
invasion capability encompass the en- 
tire structure, .including composition, 
arrangement and equipment of troops, 
field strength and deployment. 

A simple numerical comparison is of 
no more than limited use inasmuch as 
Warsaw Pact forces c ah : pe swift iy rein- 
forced from the Soviet tJnibn. ' 

Soviet reinforcements can b.e s?n( to 
the ftojit sooner and in larger numbers 
of all stages of reinforcement than Notq 
reinforcement?. 

The great initial strength in being of 
Warsaw Pact land-based forces In Cen- 
tral Europe constitutes the bedrock of 
superiority. , . ; 

.^Within 24 hours of the order. .being 
given from Moscow to take up attacking 
position in war formation the Warsaw 
: i Continued ori) page 9. : ;j. 
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Spath determined to defend absolute 
majority in Baden- Wiirttemberg 
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T he COU has only one aim in the 
Baden- Wiirttemberg state assembly 
elections: to defend its absolute major- 
ity. 

Wiuit is more, the Christian Demo- 
crats have made it more than clear that 
their programme consists solely of Land 
Premier Lot ho r Spath. 

The majority he and the CDU have 
enjoyed for many years is in jeopardy 
on 20 March, election day. 

According to the deputy chairman of 
the CDU In Hadcn-WUrttccnberg, Erwin 
Teufel, party chairman Premier Spath 
Mantis a “fi fly-fifty” chance. lie is also 
fighting for his own political future. 

Herr Spath has undoubtedly been an- 
noyed recently at the incessant public 
discussion about a possible coalition 
should the need arise. 

Fuel was added to conjecture at the 
beginning of the year when the FDP in 
Bade n-Wiirltcm berg announced that it 
intends joining forces with the CDU (in 
line with the coalition structure in 
Bonn) if a coalition is necessary. 

Since then Herr Spath has empha- 
sised that, although it cannot be theoret- 
ically ruled out that the CDU may be 
forced to enter into 0 coalition after the 
election, he would only be willing to be- 
come head of the state government if he 
wns able to personally accept all coali- 
tion arrangements. 

The Baden-Wuri tern berg CDU has 
categorically rejected a coalition of any 
kind. The party's campaign concept is 
correspondingly simple. 

The CDU concentrates by and large 
on plugging the successes of its govern- 
ment during the last four legislative pe- 
riods and at the same time promising 
that it knows best how to make sure that 
Baden- Wurltcmberg remains the most 
prosperous of Lander. 

It also cites Tacts and figures in its fa- 
vour which result from Baden- 
Wurtlemberg’s unusually favourable 
economic structure rather than from the 
CDU's policies. 

However, even the inhabitants of 
Baden and Swabia, renowned for their 
thrift, have come to realise that times 
arc getting harder. 

They too arc worried about their 
jobs, their savings, their pensions and 
the future of the children, and Lothar 
Spath takes up these fears in his election 
campaign speeches. 

A "People’s Premier” who — albeit 
much faster than most people from his 
part of the country — speaks the lan- 
guage of tltc people, he has no qualms 
about painting the scenario of a gloomy 
future which will above all he shaped by 
merciless inter national economic 
competition. 

The colours in which he then paints 
the tried and tested ability of the CDU 
to discern and tackle problems at hand 
are all the brighter. 

His recent hudgci trick is a good ex- 
ample of practical politics it la Spath. 

IMi tiling towards the disquieting 
development of the economy and con- 
trary to usual practice, lie gave the go- 
ahead for a premature release of all the 
investment funds in the state budget, a 


tidy sum of DM1.3bn, and cleverly sold 
this move as an ecomomic policy pro- 
gramme. 

The hapless references by the Oppo- 
sition to an equally large budget deficit 
were drowned in the overwhelming ap- 
plause for Spiith’s move throughout the 
land. 

Herr Spath denied, of course, that 
this move had anything to do with the 
election campaign. . , 

Via surprises of this kind Spath, who 
is never at a loss for unusual ideas, is 
trying to distract attention from a prob- 
lem which his own party colleagues are 
causing him in Bonn and which could 
queer his pitch on polling day. 

The In fas opinion pollsters, who have 
predicted that the CDU will only get 
46.5 per cent of the vote on 20 March 
(as opposed 10 51.9 per cent in 1984), 
fed that Spath’s position Could be 
threatened by the adverse effects of un- 
popular federal issues. • 

They include dying forests, the crisis 
in the iron and steel industry, the nuc- 
lear power industry scandal, tax reforms 
and, last but not least, the impression of 
a disunited CDU/CSLJ. 

Herr Spath is already aware of this 

S aar Premier and deputy SPD leader 
Oskar Lafonlainc has apparently 
discovered a market gap, in his party: 
economic policy. 

Since the almost forgotten days of 
Economics and Finance Minister Karl 
Schiller and Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt the Social Democrats have 
been unable to find anyone able to de- 
vise really new ideas in this field and 
present them convincingly to the public. 

It now looks as if Lafomaine wants to 
change this situation in his third official 
function. 

Together with party chairman Hans- 
Jochen Vogel he is responsible for the 
SPD commission set up to elaborate a 
new party programme, almost 30 years 
after the 1959 Bad Godesberg manifes- 
to and 125 years after the party was 
founded. 

After Lafonlaine was obliged to play 
second fiddle to the older Hans-Jochen 
Vogel in the election of the party chair- 
man in mid-June 1987 and to settle for 
the role of deputy chairman not much 
was heard about him. 

Yet Oskar Lafonlaine is held in parti- 
cularly high esteem by party left-wing- 
ers as one of Willy Brandt’s political 
“grandchildren’’. 

At the beginning of December last 
year, however, Lafontainc surprised ev- 
erybody with his announcement that it 
is a "myth" to believe that politics can 
comprehensively regulate the economic 
process. 

This statement was welcomed by par- 
ty right-wingers and the FDP. 

Herr Lafonlaine added that the SPD 
was not the party of the “moral index 
finger". He then made several appear- 
ances on the Bonn stage — so to speak, 
as the index finger of the “new” SPD. 

At the beginning of February, once 
again in contrast to ideas advocated in 
the SPD for decades, he claimed that 
nationalisation was not the right way to 
solve economic and structural prob- 
lems. 

He also picked an argument with the 


fact and makes no secret of his displea- 
sure. 

He has often criticised the policies 
pursued by the government in Bohn, for 
example, in the fields of tax reform or 
plans to increase excise taxes, policies 
which he claims seem to completely dis- 
regard the forthcoming election in Ba- 
den- Wiirttemberg. 

Premier Spath, who is also depluty 
chairman of the CDU at national . level, 
solves this problem' iq his own tactically 
clever way. 

During his party’s official election 
campaign start in Freiburg he gave 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who ap- 
peared as a guest speaker, a wordy as- 
surance of his loyalty. 

Before doing so he had urged his par- 
ty congress delegates to concentrate on 
relevant issues during the election cam- 
paign, meaning issues relating to Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
remedy will do the trick. • 

Even though the CDU is doing all it 
can to spread optimism it is obvious that 
its nervousness is increasing as polling 
day approaches. 

Herr Spath himself has been on the 


Lafontaine’s 
new look 
for the SPD 
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Oakar Lafontalne .. . . 

(Photo: Poly-Press) 

trade unions by stating that a reduction, 
of working time must be. accompanied 
by a loss of pay. 

Furthermore, Lafontalne has written 
yet another book. Tt has the ambitious 
title Die Cesellschdft der Zukunfi (The 
Society of the Future) and will be pub- 
lished by' Hoffmann and Cqmpe irt 
March. . . 

Extracts from the book have already 
been published (with a positive publi- 
city effect) by the Weekly magazine Der 
Spiegel. 

Lafontalne’s book Der andere Fort- 
schriu (The Other Progress),- in which 
he tried to present himself as a Concept- 
ual pioneer, was published just before 
the last state election in the Saar in 
1985. 


Lothar 8pHth 

(Ph 010 : Sven Simon) 

move non-stop for weeks and does not 
miss an opportunity to put in a pqbllc- 
ity-oriented appearance. 

His visit to Moscow and his talks with 
the Soviet leader, Mr Gorbachov, were 
not officially described as an election 
campaign move. 

They certainly cannot harm the image 
of a conservative politician who may 
well have his sights set higher than the 
state assembly in Stuttgart. 

After all, Lothar Spath only recently 
turned fifiy. 

Klaus Fischer 

(Deutsches Allgcmcines Sunniagsblau, 
Hamburg. 14 February 1988) 


At that time, he advocated greater 
collaboration between the SPD and the 
Greens whenuvei this seemed justifiable 
in terms of policy content. 

The author urged his party »** seek 
programmatic renewal in the form of an 
“eco-socialism” as the point of intersec- 
tion between Socialists and ecologists. 

He defined this approach ns follows: 

“It combines the fight against the exploi- 
tation of human beings with the fight 
against the exploitation of nature." 

Using concepts which were far from 
original, and very rarely in concrete 
terms, Lafontainc called inter alia for 
government employment programmes 
ami the use of new technologies for spe- 
cific and socially dcsi ruble growth. . 

What is more, he predicted "an acti- 
vation of creative democratic potential 
at grass roots level” via greater worker 
co- and self-determination. • 

• The extracts from Ln fonts Inc's book 
published so far indicate that It Is fo r ". 

tnulnted at n sophisticated: theoretical 

level and marked by analytic 8 * clarity. . 
However, there arc very few concrete 
solutions for existing problems. 

The author makes certain basic de- 
mands on the “society of the future". ' 

A “new definition of the concept of 
work and its assessment", for example 
Speeded, 

.• In conflict with traditional trade. no- 
ion ideas, he criticises the "long-stand- 
ing fixation of the concept of work on 
gainful, employment, i.e. remunerated 
work, an injustice towards those peo- 
ple . . who have carried out and 
Carry, out unpaid and socially indispdn^! 
able work. ' ’ 

"Old people have to .be looked 
sick people taken care of,' and children 
brought up.” ' \ ' V l, 

In the light of this insight he demand*, 
a continued state-guaranteed and cpn-| 
trolled extension' of basic social secttHtJ' 
fof'aill those finable to carry put gainfti!, 
employment. '. / ’• 

■ ... • . . .'dpd'v. 

■ (Bremer Nachrldhten, 18 February 15188)! 
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A lthough the report by the interna- 
tional commission of historians on 
the wartime activities of President 
Waldheim of Austria has been officially 
submitted to the Austrian authorities 
Professor Manfred Messerschmidt, the 
German member of the commission, 
cannot find peace of mind. 

During an interview in his Freiburg 
home the Waldheim case cropped up 
again and again. The historians’ report, 
it would seem, was no mere episode. It 
had become a dominant issue in Mes- 
serschmidt’s life. 

Messerschmidt and his fellow-histori- 
ans questioned Waldheim himself for 
four hours and pored over records deal- 
ing with the details of Waldheim’s past 
for weeks on end. 

It was “almost like in one of the major 
concentration camp trials," said Messer- 
schmidt. Once again, he added, it had be- 
come clear how deeply involved even the 
ordinary citizen was in the “Nazi machin- 
ery,” a system which functioned thanks to 
"thousands of Waldheims." • • 

Messerschmidt has not gained a grea- 
ter insightinto Waldheim’s personality, 
the contours of which are still blurred. 

This inability to get closer to the man 
Waldheim himself, even after dealing 
with him for so long, makes Messer- 
schmidt feci particularly uncertain. 

"Did we do justice to Waldheim ns an 
individual? Were we too unemotional in 
our report, as many people claimed?," 
Messerschmidt, who had just returned 
from Vienna, asked. 

During the hearing Messerschmidt 
asked himself how he would have be- 
haved in a comparable situation. Wald- 
heim is not that much older than Mes- 
serschmidt. 

In 1 943. at the age of seventeen. Mes- 
serschmidt was an anti-aircraft au\iliar\ 


INTERVIEW 


Freiburg military historian 
on the Waldheim report 


in Dortmund and, following labour ser- 
vice, a pioneer on the western front dur- 
ing the last year of the war. 

When the war came to an end he was a 
lance corporal. Waldheim a lieutenant. 

Had Messerschmidt been a few years 
older he may have had to sign his name 
under documents similar . to those 
signed by Waldheim in the Balkans. 

“The commission did not hear of a 
single case in which Waldheim objected to 
orders he undoubtedly realised were un- 
just, made n protest or took any kind of 
counter-measures,” says the report. 

Would Messerschmidt have acted any 
differently? He gave no answer to the 
question he himself raised. 

Messerschmidt has spent 25 years, al- 
most half his life as n researcher, analysing 
the history of the Wehrmacht at the Mili- 
tary History Research Institute in Freiburg. 

He triggered a storm of protest 
among former servicemen by branding 
as illegal and inhuman the obeying of 
illegal and inhuman orders. 

He has repeatedly emphasised that 
the giving and taking of orders is more 
than just a formal principle; he stresses 
that both aspects must bear in mind the 
content of orders. 

The "dimension of the humane," he 
underlined, should never he ignored. 

"Up to now,” said Messerschmidt. 
“we military historians have only looked 
at the tip of the pyramid with our ques- 
tions about Hitler’s orders and the renc- 
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lion of his generals.” This case, how- 
ever, focuses on Lieutenant Waldheim, 
the lowly Mr Average, who during the 
war only carried out orders and fought 
for his Fatherland. 

How much room to manoeuvre did the 
numerous Waldheims actually have? 

After Waldheim became entangled 
during the hearing in a web of silence, 
suppression and ' forgetfulness Mes- 
serschmidt even "fell sorry for Wald- 
heim in his hopeless situation." 

Messerschmidt said this hesitantly, as 
if this was an admission he should have 
kept to himself. 

In his mind's eye lie relived the exper- 
ience of the hearing. 

To begin with. Waldheim was visibly 
nervous, but gradually became more self- 
confident. Manfred Messerschmidt re- 
called that he found many of Waldheim’s 
formulations and gestures credible. 

Then Waldheim was shown the var- 
ious documents which had been gath- 
ered by the commission. 

Waldheim did not even allow Mes- 
serschmidt to formulate his questions in 
full, hut interrupted them beforehand 
with claims that he knew nothing about 
the documents and that he was not in- 
volved in the events described. 

Memories made Messerschmidt break 
his reserve for a short while. Feelings ran 
high 11 s he cited documents referring to 
"unbelievable events,” nn “awful hlood- 
bnih." "sadism" ami the "murder of hun- 
dreds ui w union and children" — all ul 
which took place in the immediate vicinity 
of where Waldheim was based. 

“When Waldheim said that this was 
the first time he had heard of these 
events I was almost speechless." said 
Messerschmidt. 

What kind of person, Messerschmidt 
asked himself, cannot or refuses to re- 
member things "which, in the light of my 
own experience. I will never forget as 
long as I live?” 

Messerschmidt received a telegram 
from the Austrian Chancellor Franz 
Vranitzky in which he dissociates him- 
self from the remarks made by Austria's 
former Foreign Minister Karl Gruber. 

Gruber questioned the commission's 
impartiality and described Messer- 
schmidt as a socialist. 

Messerschmidt is used to this kind of 
criticism. He claimed that the label of 
"socialist” was passed on to Gruber by 
his critics in Freiburg. 

Messerschmidt is frequently the butt 
of criticism at the Military History Re- 
search Institute in Freiburg, where he 
has been historical director since 1970. 

The controversy over the role of the 
military during World War B has divided 
1 the 40 historians there for many years; 

Did the Wehrmacht simply endure or 
I even suffer under the Nazi system? Or 
was it actively involved In ahd did it ap- 
: prove of thecrimes committed ? ' 

Messerschmidt has adopted an unam- 
biguous stance in 1 this dispute. In ' His 
opinion, the Wehrmacht was, together 
j with the SS, “the iron guarantpr.of.the 
,system” — an assessment which. !is 
strongly criticised by the majority of 
conservative historians in Freiburg. > ■ 

Messerschmidt has never understood 
; “why id pqrrnany everything related to 
the military sho'pkl be anq/z fiie I (adhere. 
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U must tape up to discussion ai^d.cfttU 
: cism like other historical phenomena" ; 

.. .Messerschmidt can describe the role . 


Manfred Messerschmidt 

(Photo: dpa) 

of the military in the Second World War 
from the vantage point of someone who 
was relatively uninvolved. 

He grew up in the north-east of Dort- 
mund, an area with n strung Social Dem- 
ocratic influence, and his life was much 
more decisively shaped by the “shift-work 
us a piece- rate worker at the Raise rstulil 
pit” than by military traditions. 

His year as a young Wehrmucht sol- 
dier finished with a traumatic experi- 
ence which was to change his life. 

"In the American P.O.W. camp." he 
recalled, "we were permanently bom- 
barded by pictures, films of concentra- 
tion comps with piles of corpses and re- 
ports of atrocities.” 

When Messerschmidt was released 
from the camp ni the age of 19 he was a 
shattered and disillusioned man. He was 
determined to study history and try to find 
the reasons for the German disaster. 

His tutor, the national-conservative his- 
torian Gerhard Riticr. siewud the Nazis as 
an accident of German history, a dark sha- 
dow which would soon pass by. 

Messerschmidt still gets annoyed to- 
day dint Ritter wrote words to the same 
effect in the preface to his PhD thesis. 
He feels the theory of a continuity in 
German history is much more plausible. 

This view was bound to cause offence, 
particularly among former servicemen. 

In 1 98 1 . in the middle of a public dis- 
cussion on the extent to which the Bun- 
deswehr should keep up military tradi- 
tion the Siiddeuische Zeitung published 
one of Messerschmidt’t lectures. 

His argument that the Bundeswehr 
should not include the years 1933 to 1945 
in its efforts to keep up tradition because 
the Wehrmacht explicitly approved of Hit- 
ler’s regime triggered a discussion among 
readers lasting many weeks. ■ 

Since then ex-servicemen's associ- 
ations have bombarded the Bonn De- 
fence' Ministry with letters demanding 
that Messerschmidt be replaced as his- 
torical director of the Military History 
Research Institute in Freiburg. 

'.Our interview was interrupted' by a 
phone call from the secretary of the 
Austrian Chancellor relating to the final 
verslbn of the commission's report. 

Following the caU Messerschmidt unex- 
pectedly talked about people in Vienna, 
Many people had stopped him on the 
street and asked him to drop his enquiries. 
Now, they said, 40 years after the war, he 
should stop digging up old Nazi tales. 

This is something Manfred Mes- 
serschmidt cannot do. ' 

A few years ago, his publisher rang id 
ask what to do wlth'the remainder stock 
of his major study Die Wehrmacht lm 
NS-Stdat (published in 1969). j 

“Please keep if f ” he replied. “That'S 
sdrhethin^ y ciu can't jfiSi file aw ay * 

' ’ Thomas Kleihe-Brockhoff I 

(Die Zelt, Hamburg, £6 February 1988} 
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■ COAL AND STEEL 

DM 1 bn cash 
fillip for 
hard-hit Ruhr 


The Federal government Is prepared to 
contribute DM500m toward a special aid 
programme for coal and steel regions. 
This flgurc, Chancellor Kohl announced 
hi Bonn, was to include DM400m for the 
Ruhr. If (he European Community and 
the Lander were to make corresponding 
contributions the Ruhr would stand to 
benefit from DM! bn in special Invest- 
ment. The Chancellor also backed plans 
for n hover! rain link between DOsscldorf 
and Colognc-Bonn airports and a free 
port In Duisburg. 

E veryone is keen tu help the hard-hit 
Ruhr. The Federal government is will- 
ing, ns the outcome of the Chancellor's 
coal mid steel talks in Bonn showed. 

Tlie North Rhinc-Wcstphnlinn gov- 
ernment in Diisscldorf is keen as a mat- 
ter of course. So arc the trade unions 
and employers. 

What can possibly go wrong given 
this Grand Coalition of goodwill? 

Experience prompts scepticism. The 
Ruhr has largely itself to blame for its 
industrial crisis. 

For decades the coal industry has 
been kepi alive by means of public sub- 
sidies. Between 1979 and 1986 mining 
subsidies totalled roughly DM45bn, of 
which the Ruhr accounted for the lion's 
share. 

Since the enrlv 1980s the steel indus- 
try lias also been dependent on govern- 
ment subsidies. These financial fillips 
may have been far less generous than in 
other European countries, but they 
were still the kiss of life. 

Yet subsidies, no matter how enor- 
mous. are no guarantee of the long-term 
survival of pits, steelworks and rolling 
mills. Structural change is merely delay- 
ed. 

Time may hove been gained, but at 
enormous cost to us all and to the coal 
and steel regions in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

The coal crisis and the steel setback 
have now coincided, and at a time when 
the economy is in poor shape. 

The slate of the economy is certainly 
a far cry from what it was in the 1950s 
and 1960s and unlikely to create new 
jobs for all the redundant miners and 
steelworkers. 

This bitter experience must not go 


unheeded when (he Federal and Land 
governments act on their promises of 
assistance. The state must not continue 
to strain against the leash of long-over- 
due, unavoidable structural change, 

Social Democrats and many trade 
unionists have come to accept the eco- 
nomic truism that there is no point in 
producing steel no-one wants to buy. 

This realisation, coming late in the 
day though it may do, can only mean 
that the Federal and land governments 
and local authorities must not take part 
in vague job creation schemes that stand 
no chance of ever earning adequate 
profits and thus creating safe jobs. 

How could a government ever pull 
out of such unprofitable schemes once 
they were launched if, by so doing, it 
would promptly throw people out of- 
work? 

Almost inevitably the public sector 
would be saddled with fresh long-term 
subsidies. 

Politically no-onc will dispute the 
need to help the Ruhr. The Federal 
Republic's industrial heartland cannot 
be allowed to go to rack and ruin. 

If coastal areas and remote border 
regions deserve support and industrial 
development measures, then so does the 
Ruhr. But what can the Federal and 
Land governments meaningfully do to 
help? 

Government economic policy moves 
must, for better or for worse, be limited 
to creating favourable framework con- 

• . •" 1 
“ » * . 

ditions for industrial location in the cri- 
sis-torn coal and steel areas. 

That alone is a tall order. The North 
Rhine- Westphalian Land government 
has already embarked on moves that are 
now to be upgraded and intensified with 
assistance front Bonn. 

Heavier investment in infrastructure is 
the most promising idea. Industrial waste- 
land where mines and steelworks once 
flourished needs to be reclaimed with the 
assistance of public funds and made avail- 
able to new or growing companies. 

Why should companies on the look- 
out for new industrial locations not be 
offered financial incentives on a- par 
with those offered firms investing in 
border areas? The southbound brain 
drain must be brought to a halt. 

If the right political decisions are 
reached, researech facilities, scientists 
and technicians could just as easily 
relocate in the Ruhr as on the Neckar or 
the Isar. 

Structural change requires patience 

Continued on page 13 


Depressed industrial heartland 
awaits investment bonanza 

fter three hours Klaus Luft, chief ’V-cVvy y,/. V 
^executive of Nixdorf Computers, '■.>$2,' 
derborn, lost patience with North C3| 

ine- Westphalian Premier Johannes ,• • ;• _ < •... ‘ i -y. S".; . V'W-'kjj 

u's coal and steel talks. 


A fter three hours Klaus Luft, chief 
executive of Nixdorf Computers, 
Paderborn, lost patience with North 
Rhine-Westphaiian Premier Johannes 
Rau's coal and steel talks. 

He was incensed because, in his view, 
the proceedings were mere verbiage 
that failed to get down to the brass tacks 
of specific projects designed to deal 
with the Ruhr’s structural shortcomings. 
But the outcome of the Diisseldorf 
talks, which took five and a half hours 
and involved 91 people, was not as bad 
as all that. . 

There was a partial approximation of 
viewpoints held by the various lobbies 
— employers, banks, unions, local 
authorities, rural districts and the 
Churches — and specific results were 
reached in certain cases. 

The general tenor was something 
approaching a joint resolve to cope with 
the anything but simple problems. 

Initially that was anything but a matter 
of course given the differences of opinion 
between, say, IG Metall, the engineering 
workers’ union, with its support for job 
creation schemes and the employers’ view 
that job creation schemes, subsidised to 
the hilt to provide employment for 
redundant steelworkers, would merely 
deprive other firms of work. 

All were agreed that there is no 
single, sure-fire solution. There is mere- 
ly nn abundance of more or less specific 
projects dependent on financial backing 
from the government to get going. 

Yet the jobs they create are unlikely to 
be suitable for former miners or steel- 
workers. What is needed is fairly young 
people with a grasp of mathematics, phy- 
sics, informatics and chemistry. Their ser- 
vices are in demand all over the country. 

They are skilled workers and special- 
ists in trades and professions where 
unemployment does not exist. 

Yet substantial headway has been 
made if North Rhinc-Westphalia, after 
22 years of SPD government, has finally 
realised that economic policy cannot be 
restricted to priority for coal. 

It certainly can't now coal subsidies 
have plunged the state into staggering 
debts that make it extremely difficult to 
branch out now in new directions. 

That is why Bonn was called on to 
lend greater financinl support. Herr Rau 
would like to see the Federal govern- 
ment provide DML73bn by 1992, plus 
special tax write-offs and unspecified 
assistance to help local authorities bear 
the burden of welfare provisions. 

The aim is to provide local authorities 


with more cash to invest in new jobs. But 
North Rhine-Westphalia will not be alone 
in feeling the need for tax relief of this 
kind, so Bonn Finance Minister Gerhaxd 
Stoltenberg is unlikely to oblige. 

The Federal government is expected 
to contribute DM1.3bn over a four-year 
period toward investment in the coal 
and steel regions. 

North Rhine-Westphalia plans to 
raise DM720m in loans. 

A further DM500m is to be invested 
in coal areas and DM540m in steel 
areas, half by the Federal government, 
half by the Land. 

Nor is that all. As in areas bordering 
on the GDR new job-creating invest- 
ment in coal and steel regions is to enjoy 
a 23-per-cent (as opposed to 18-per- 
cent) subsidy. 

Other grants are naturally to con- 
tinue. So subsidies stand to be increased 
substantially and not reduced as advo- 
cated by Chancellor Kohl and Finanw 
Minister Stoltenberg. 

Employers sounded a sceptical note, 
not for the first time, whereas chamber! 
of commerce, trade and industry, trade 
unions and local authorities ail welcome 
the DM2bn project. 

At the end of the talks, which Herr 
Rau had not planned on this scale, be 
said a lair mcuMirc of agreement was 
apparent even though mu all differences 
of opinion had been eliminated. 

So maybe the steel talks to be chaired 
by Chancellor Kohl in Bonn will accom- 
plish more than sceptics have yet expect- 
ed. 

The Federal government is now like- 
lier to lend specific support for one pro- 
ject or another. 

But no-one can create jobs in time for 
the up to 1 00,000 people who stand to 
lose jobs in coal, steel and supplier 
industries by ! 992. 

It is not just a matter of cash but one 
of structures, not the least important ol 
which is the intellectual structure, which 
badly needs to he developed, renewed 
ami consolidated. 

Miners and steelworkers arc not In 
demand. High tech calls for intelligent, 
mobile employees who arc both ablo 
and wilting to learn. 

Ernst Be re ns ^ 

(Siidtfcuischc 
Munich. IV February 1988) 
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Round-the-clock shifts seven days a 
week are fine in theory 


B erlin town planners Bus sow Gra- 
bow and Dietrich Henckjel wax 
almost lyrical about the opportunities 
flexitime affords (or could do if it were 
given a chance). 

You would hardly expect town plan- 
ners to sound as enthusiastic as they do 
in their article for Stadtbauwelt maga- 
zine. 

Working for the German Urban 
Affairs institute, an acknowledged lead- 
er in' Its field, they might seem likelier to 
concentrate on level-headed, academic 
analysis. 

Yet they list flexitime advantages 
such as shopping at 9 p.m., going home 
early now and then while the Sun is 
still shining, taking a longer break from 
conveyor-belt work and going on holi- 
day with the children during term 
time. 

They then add, sounding a more 
level-headed note, that: “As yet people 
still only have visions of such ideas." 

But they go on to console themselves 
— and readers of their essay Neu- 
Zeitliches : Zeitstrukniren ini Wan del — 
with a further argument. 

“No-one may notice the fact,” they 
write, “but gradunllv. and anything hut 
'pi-i-iiicukirly, 1 lie* sysiL-in of fixed and 
inflexible, universally valid working 
hours is being undermined. 

“Breaking loose from social confor- 
mity is gaining acceptance. People arc 
prepared to work on Saturday in return 
for Monday off. Flexitime is increasing- 
ly widespread in offices. 

“Parks and beaches are invitingly 
empty on Monday mornings. People 
work at home at computer terminals. 
They work in the evening and sleep 
longer in the morning. 

Couples can do their teleshopping 
from their living rooms at 8 p.m. or 
record the late film on video and watch 
it at breakfast." 

Yet, oddly enough, these are not the 
benefits illustrated on the monitor 
screens of people with a professional 
interest in flexitime. 

Management graphics emphasise 
lower unit costs and international com- 
petitive advantages. 

Trade union VDUs in contrast paint 
a gloomy picture of labour being subor- 
dinated to the time dictates of capital- 
intensive production- equip^nftpt, weigh- 
ing heavily on health and welfare as a 
consequence. 

Political parties tend to share the 
views of one sidi or the other. •’ 
From the pulpit we are told there are 
“justified fears of an increase lit Sunday 
working leading to further isolation;” to 
quote Rev; Erwin Schafer, an industrial 
chaplain, at the Protestant Academy in 
Bad Boll. 

At the end of this process, largely 
unnoticed in its individual steps/ he 
argued; there would be a' "grandiose 
breathlessness in all sectors.” 

In the debate on more f jexible work- 
ing hours three main issues art at 
stake: : ' •* ■ 

• the desire to create new jobs, ■ 

• the idea of doing so by: reducing the 
number of hours Worked, 


• and the management target of cutting 
unit costs and gaining a competitive 
advantage by working longer hours at 
expensive production facilities. 

Employers and unions are, broadly 
speaking, at odds on how to reconcile 
these three objectives. 

If machinery is to run longer, the 
working day must be decoupled from, 
say, the customary eight-hour rou- 
tine. 

This can be done by working nine- 
hour shifts or a sixrday week (as 
against eight and five respectively). 

The most extreme instance is, of 
course, a seven-day week worked round 
the clock. 

Views differ on whether or not over- 
time should be paid, how overtime can 
be traded in for time off work and 
whether working on Saturdays (not to 
mention Sundays) is really necessary. 

Disputes have been taken to court 
and trenchant criticism is levelled at, 
say. Rev. Schafer. 

Konrad Neundorfer.-business manag- 
er of Gesamttextil, the textile manufac- 
turers’ association, takes a dim view of 
Church opposition to flexitime. 

It is not, he says, a suitable means of 
counteracting the decline in attendance 
at church services un Sunday. 

There have also been threats. IBM, 
for instance, plans to employ sonic of its 
staff in Sindelfingen. near Stuttgart, oil 
seven days a week working three shifts 
round the cluck. 

Who works over 
the weekend? 

Percentage of German jme, 

workers who ©vfe 

work on A 

I Saturday '' i'f Sunday 



seldom 


a month 
regularly 


That, Big Blue argues, is the only way 
in which utilisation of the expensive 
irtfehlnery iiised -mantoftaituire ittega* 
chips can be improved. Chip quality' 
would arguably be improved and wast- 
age reduced. ' 1 : 

Failing agreement on the proposed 
new work 1 schedule the company 
would have lo .think in terms of relo- 
cating abroad or in neighbouring 
Bavaria. . ; 

In Regensburg, Bavaria, IBM’s 
competitor Siemens has been allowed to 
negotiate 1 an in-house agreement to 
manufacture megachips round the clock 
and seven days a week. • ■ * ■ 

IBM’s threat staiids for a trend, with 
companies' making industrial location 
dependent bn flexitime provisions and 
playing off one location against : the 
other;'. ' •' ■ •_ •' : •' 

. Henckel ; terms' this trend . “flexitime 
on a regional basis.” It will, he says, gain 


increasing importance in international 
competition as more flexible arrange- 
ments gain ground in other European 
countries. 

In Belgium, for instance, a leading 
motor manufacturer is in the process of 
introducing a six-day working week in 
which Saturday is a normal working day 
and does not count as overtime. 

European and international competi- 
tion along these lines will, he argues, 
exert a strong influence on hours 
worked in Germany. 

It may also lead to competition within 
the Federal Republic, depending on the 
extent to which unions and employers 
are prepared to agree on various kjnds 
of flexitime. 

This is a particularly challenging 
prospect for the trade unions. 

Kassel regional researcher and 
sociologist Detlev lpsen sees the trend 
as follows: 

“I feel the unions will have to rethink 
the way in which they represent 
employees' interests. A standard inter- 
est that meets in equal measure the 
requirements of thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers will be 
an even more remote prospect than it 
already is. 

“Trade union insiders well know how 
very, very difficult it is already to stan- 
dardise interests in any way.” 

Professor Ipscu says the trade- unions 
would he “well advised to pm to their 
owji use tile requirements of flexitime, 
taking a much smnllcr-scale and more 
specific view of interests and accepting 
such differences as genuinely exist.” 

That, he says, will be one of the major 
tasks that face the trade unions. If they 
are either unable or unwilling to solve it 
they will find themselves playing a 
steadily less significant role. 

This conclusion is a challenge the 
unions in the main will need to face. 
Where framework terms of reference 
are concerned the unions must encou- 
rage imagination. 

The problem is that a plethora of spe- 
cial arrangements such as would result 
will make wage talks and agreements in 
general even less straightforward. The 
unions run an obvious risk of forfeiting 
central power. 

At Sindelfingen the attempt by the 
works council to negotiate special pro- 
visions at IBM has split union opinion 
down the middle. |, ‘- 

The works council decided, by 17 
votes to 10, to enter into negotiations 
with the management on an agreement 
governing Sunday Working. 

IG MetOH, the engineering workers’ 
union, thereupon demanded the works 
council’s resignation. The Works courted) 
refused to do so; Instead its chairman 
resigned his membership of the union. 

The “breaking loose from social con- 
formity” that GrabOw and Henckel see, 1 
in a flexitime context, as an opportunity 
for putting extra leisure t6 better use at 
unaccustomed times has clearly come 
an initial cropped dt Sindelfingen. 

It is hard to see, as yet, agreement 
being reached between staff and 
management on a decoupling of works, 
operating Hours froni ! staff -working 
hours that is both socially acceptable 
and geared to ensuring maximum prof- 
its.: •' Gerhard Hirschfeld 

■ ■ • " (Ocuiaebek AJlgcmelnei SbnntagiblHlt, 

Hamburg, 7 February 1988)- 


Sindelfingen is 
up in arms 
over flexitime 

STUTTGARTER 
1 NACHRICHTEN 

i — — ^ ■■■■■ — ' ■ 

I n prosperous Sindelfingen, near 
Stuttgart, the home of blue chip 
employers Daimler-Benz and IBM, the 
time is out of joint. 

Views differ, to say the least, on plans 
to ' work on Sundays and introduce 
round-the-clock shift working at IBM. 

IBM; once the pride of Sindelfingen, 
is in disgrace, with even the Church on 
the warpath. 

IBM’s works council has come in for 
the brunt of criticism, but IBM in gener- 
al is the whipping boy for plans to work 
on Sundays. 

Most local organisations arc strongly 
opposed. The unions call the idea 
“immoral and utterly objectionable.'’ 
The Greens see it ns the “tip of a 
management iceberg.” 

The Social Democrats refer to 
“incredible goings-on" and both Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergymen pillory 
“social damage" and say the cost will be 
a price to be paid “in human currency.” 

They nil claim to have the staff cm 
their side. IG Metall, the engineering 
workers' union, has polled IBM staff 
and claims 9 1 per cent tire opposed to 
working on Sundays. 

It has started collecting signatures at 
the IBM works and says well over I .(Kill 
staff members have already signed. 

IBM staff are certainly worried. Hun- 
dreds of them arc attending works 
meetings held by the trade union. 

Turnout has been heavy since Black 
Tuesday, when the dispute over round- 
the-clock shift working came to a head 
in the works council. 

At an eight-hour meeting the works 
council threw out full-time members 
opposed to round-the-clock shifts (even 
though they were a minority). 

No reason is said to have been given. 
Votes were cast and out they were, says 
Gisela Haupt, now ex-deputy works 
council chairman. 

IG Meiall's Klaus Ernst says the 
order of the boot was illegal as well as 
despicable. 

It was surely not For the works coun- 
cil, as the staff representation, to warn 
in a circular against a breach of the 
works peace, a ground for dismissal 
usually brandished by the management, 
Peace is a remote prospect as matters 
stand, with tempers running high at 
IBM, if the last union meeting at the 
company-was any guide. 

People are said to have been tele- 
phoned and warned not to attend. 
Hepds of department are said to have 
brought pressure oh staff not t? go to 
the meeting, j . 

It nearly ended in uproar when Jur- 
gen Miklhz, the .new deputy , works 
council chairman, turned up apd a 
majority of those present, arguing that 
they wanted to be able to speak, freely, 
voted to turf him put. . , , 

He Stayed but was shunned like a lep- 
er.. Pressure pri the works council is to 
be stepped up by collecting more signa- 
tures in the hope, : as one speaker said, 
that there still members of thfc works 
council who waht to be able to ‘ look! 
themselves in the face hi their bathroom' 

m ^ 9r ' • Gert Biirgel 

(StuttjatterNachrlchtan, 12 February 1988) 
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INDUSTRY 


European 'Smoking' Community 


Tobacco trade feels the chill winds 


M Percentage of 
■^smokers* :.-J 


of anti-smoking campaign 


T he cignrctie industry in the Federal 
Republic feels encircled, particular- 
ly since health policymakers have gone 
on to the offensive with their "demands 
by non-smokers.” 

They warn to see the Bonn govern- 
ment. the European Community and the 
World Health Organisation take strong- 
er action agninsi smoking. 

West Berlin’s social affairs senator, 
Ulf Fink (CDU), has now announced a 
widc-runging anti-smoking campaign. 
This Ims caused the cigarette industry 
association to hit hnck. 






The association’s representative in 
Hamburg says tliut this will not only cut 
into turnover but puts pence in the Fed- 
eral Republic in danger. 

He claimed that the Fink programme 
sought to “emotionalise non-smokers 
and mobilise them against smokers." 

The future looks grim for the indus- 
try. In the short and medium term n 


The twenty-a-day man 

Annual cash cobi of 
smoking a packet a day 

m “ 

986 1421 DM 
^ isrtDM 

cost of r s T T ' - il 29D 
cigarettes 


Total: 



tajunan'B 

cut 

tpictse 

duties 
and VAT! 


total of 4,500 jobs are at risk in the 
West Berlin cigarette industry. 

Many medium-sized businesses, par- 
ticularly retail shops selling cigarettes 
and tobacco and cigarette kiosks Tun 
the danger of bankruptcy. 

Berlin is the centre of the cigarette 
industry in this country. Due to the gen- 
erosity of the Berlin Senate’s subsidies 
six companies there produce 80 per 
cent of the cigarettes smoked in the 
Federal Republic. 

In Berlin, of all places, hospitals, 
schools, kindergartens nnd doctors’ 
surgeries will become basically no- 
smoking zones. 


Continued from page 2 


rcss in the Middle East. Maybe this real- 
isation will one day give rise to political 
common sense, but until such lime as it 
duos the world can expect to see many 
more victims or hopelessness. 

Peace, It is said, is concluded between 
enemies, nnd not between friends. True 
enough. 

Yet us long as one or both parties still 
Teel they have the edge on the other nnd 
cun afford to live at the other’s expense, 
in an ongoing state of war If need he, 
there will be mi pence. 

There certainly won't be pence in the 
Middle East, where the abnormal is 
normal, the sensible is noi possible and 
the possible doesn’t make sense. 1 
Dietrich Strothmaitn 

4 Die Zeil. i lambing, 20 February 1988) 
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The Berlin Senate through Fink’s 
programme also wants to make public 
buildings, business offices and booking 
offices and halls no-smoking zones. 

There are urgent plans in the pipeline 
to ban smoking from doctors' surgeries, 
teaching and instruction facilities, in 
communal waiting rooms and accom- 
modation used for breaks during work, 
in canteens, in reception rooms, toilets 
and lifts. 


programme say that it is about time 
something was done and their pro- 
gramme is soon to be put before the 
Berlin parliament. 

The authors of the programme point 
out that a smoker reduces his or her life 
expectancy by ten years. A. third of can- 
cer deaths are caused by smoking and 
most people who die of a heart attack 
have the attack because they smoked. 

In 1985 there were 23,614 deaths in 
West Berlin. Fifty per cent of these 
deaths were caused by a heart attack, 
7,015 from cancer. 



The Berlin programme also proposes 
to separate smokers from non-smokers 
at work as soon ns non-smokers call for 
this. 


But that is not ail. The Senate wants 
to make it more difficult to sell ciga- 
rettes. Cigarette vending machines are 
to be banned from the facilities men- 
tioned above. Regulations introducing 
these restrictions will be drawn up for 
the public service. 

Until now only Bnden-Wiimemberg 
has taken similar offensive action 
against smokers. Through its campaign 
West Berlin hopes to gain a leading role 
in the concern for public health. 

The people who have drawn up the 


The cigarette industry association 
regards these figures as "sham” and 
“political manipulation.” 

Ernst Briickner, deputy managing 
director of the association, said that the 
Fink programme was “fooling around, 
showing an awareness of health that 
costs nothing.” 

He said that discrimination against 
smokers, prohibitions and coercion 
supported by the state would only cre- 
ate anger and a reaction of defiance. It 
would lead to bad feelings between 
smokers and non-smokers. 


It is no secret that cigarette industry 
sales in the Federal Republic have stag- 
nated at the DM23bn level. 

The new awareness about health nnd 
the non-smoker campaign are not going 


to make cigarette manufacturers anyth 
happier. 

Now they are expressing their concerns 
about social peace. Bruckner warned: 

“We are moving towards a social con- 
frontation between smokers and non- 
smokers. We are becoming a society in 
which relationships between people will 
be solved by violence." 

Cigarette manufacturers quote a shock- x 
ing example from the Rotterdam under- 
ground network. An excited non-smoker 
bit off a portion of the nose of a smoker 
who persisted in smoking, despite a smok- 
ing ban and u polite request to desist. 

In America the state has gone into 
action against smoking in a big way. 

A German tourist who lit a cigarette in a 
restaurant was arrested by the California 
police and thrown into prison where he 
was held for two days. 

Birgit Lojf 

(Frnnkfiiru-r KiimKch.iu. 1 1 February MSl 


A luminium, according to a slogan 
used by the German aluminium 
industry, is a "universal” metal. Since 
bauxite was first mined less than a cen- 
tury ago it has gained and gained in pop- 
ularity. 

It is prized because of its light weight, 
robustness and the variety of uses to 
which it can be put. 

It has become an indispensable raw 
material in such industries as aircraft 
production, engineering and the pack- 
ing sector. |n ordinary life it is much 
used as a packing medium for foodstuffs 
of every kind. 

Production statistics reflect the 
metal's success. In 1950 two million 
tons of primary nluminium were smelt- 
ed from the raw material, aluminium 
oxide. Currently the figure stands at 16 
million tons, 

Apart from iron more aluminium is 
produced in the world than any other 
metai. But the structure of the industry 
is changing and the end of its difficulties 
is not in sight. . 

The steel crisis has pushed the trou- 
bles of the aluminium industry into the 
background, which is not entirely fair, 
for the German aluminium industry is 
an industrial sector that should not be 
underestimated. 

The Federal Republic is the largest 
producer in the European Community 
with on annua! output of 765,000 tons, 
and is the third largest consumer of this 

light metal in the West. 

The jobs of almost 50,000 people are 
dependent on the well-being of the alu- 
minium industry in this country. 

The crisis came os no surprise. Since 
1980 demand for aluminium has been 
fairly stable. But because of low produc- 
tion costs in the raw materials produc-r. 
ing countries such as Australia, New 
Zealand, Venezuela and Brazil, the 
producer countries built additional cap- 
acities. 


Aluminium: 


power bills 
hit profits 


But company managers hove another 
problem to worry about apart from 
over-capacities and the weak US dollar: 
it is a basic error in the industry — the 
electrolysis smelting system, used for 
the past 100 years, needs a lot of elec- 
tric current. 

Techniques have been improved over 
the years, but the limits to improve- 
ments have been reached. 

to produce a ton of aluminium from 
aluminium oxide 14,000 kW hours of 
electric power are required, 

Electricity accounts for 20-30 per 
cent of production costs in aluminium, 
making it the most energy-intensive 
industrial manufacture. . 

The industry’s future stands or falls, 
on the electricity costs factor. Electri- 
city is dearer in the Federal Republic 
than in most of its neighbours. Because 
of high energy costs the Alcan works at 
Ludwigshafen had to close in 1987. .. 1 
The situation will be made worse, 
when the long-term supply contracts, 
which have guaranteed companies lpw 
rates, expire in 1989. 

The concessional prices -that produ- 
cers such as Hamburg’s Alundnium- 
werke have enjoyed with electricity . at. 
2.8 pfennigs a-kiiowatt will be athing'of 
the past. ........... 

If the price per kilowatt -.should be 
increased at .the beginning of the next 
decade to 12 or as high : as 15. pfennigs- 
per kilowatt, and there has been much, 
talk of this, it will be a catastrophe for 
the German aluminium industry; i . 

■ The industry association has calculate 


ed that should elect rieify prices be 
increased by one pfennig per kilowatt 
then the additional costs to aluminium 
works with a production capacity of 
100,000 tons annually would be about 
DM 17m. 

In Venezuela, where electricity prices 
are less than 1.5 pfennigs, aluminium is 
about 40 per cent cheaper than Federal 
Republic-produced aluminium. 

What is currently threatening the 
Federal Republic has become a reality 
in Japan, a collapse of the domestic 
industry.. 

Most aluminium works in Japan have 
fallen victim to the abovo-averngo elec- 
tricity costs charged. Japan has now 

become um aluminium importer. 

The aluminium industry: and the >* 
trades unions have appealed to politi- 
cians to do something about stabilising 
the price of electricity. 

Alusuisse Deutschland GmbH a®’ 
Constance would like to fink the elec- 
tricity purchase price to aluminiums 
sale price, .Would the power stations 
stand for that? . ' « I 

Alusuisse is taking the precaution o» | 
drawing up plans; the electrolysis works 
in Essen and Rheinfelden would only, 
operate during summer when electricity 
supplies are cheap. This system ^ 
already in operation in the.USA. . . =/ 

The Bonn-based Vereinigte AJqmini' 
umwerke, owned by Viag and producing 
50 per cent of the Federal Republic's 
aluminium, plans to rationalise its ppsi"- 
tion by discontinuing mass production- !* 

A competitive position could . be 
maintained by specialising in processing 
techniques and making more intensive 
use of know-how* particularly in 
electronics industry .for instance.,.; . , }\ [ 

This could be the answer |for success* 
But something must be done in gop4 
time. HaraldKesberg \ 

I • • • (KainerStadt-Anzelieff 

Cologne,12 February f®®®? 
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Women are safer drivers, insurance and 
licence endorsement statistics show 


W omen drive more carefully than 
men, a conference on road safety 
has been told. Accident statistics and 
the Flensburg files on traffic offenders 
show that men make more mistakes at 
the wheel and cause more accidents 
than women drivers. 

The conference was held in 
Wurzburg by the Bonn Transport Min- 
istry. It was told that male drivers were 
more aggressive and reckless than wom- 
en. 

However there are situations where 
women drive worse than men. At cross- 
roads for example, a lot of women hesit- 
ate to turn because of cross traffic al- 
though they have the right of way. 

Impatient drivers behind start sound- 
ing their horns and put them under 
pressure. Women then usually acceler- 
ate at the wrong moment. The reactions 
of the oncoming driver decide whether 
an accident takes place or not. 

Women also do worse than men at 
parking. But in ail other areas of driving 
it's the men who make the most mis- 
takes. 

Women over 45 arc an exception. 
Statistics show they cause more acci- 
dents than men of the same age. It's im- 
pi<ii.ini ii»lv:u in nmul iltai iIk-sc u*»m- 
en are a minority who grew up in an era 
with different social rules. 

The man drove the family cat in ilio^c 
days. Wives only got to drive a few miles 
on Sundays on quiet holiday routes. 

They are women who passed their 
driving test relatively late. Most of them 
do not have their own car. They have 
driving technique but not enough driv- 
ing experience. 

If one forgets the over 45s why do 
women drive more carefully than men? 
Viennese psychologist Professor Bri- 
gitte Rollett says the way women are 
brought up is one reason. 

Most women have been brought up to 
behave tactfully and submissively. Men, 
on the other hand, are taught to be dom- 
inating, successful nnd to take risks. . 

However, there is a new trend among 
very young women which might change 
women’s road safety record. Young 
women pass their tests as early as young 


Continued from page 3 

Pact, with 48 ; fuUy -operational divisions,: 
will have Exceeded the operational min- 
imum of 42 divisions needed for a large-; 
scale first-wave attack in Central Eu- 
rope. 

Nato in contrast needs five days to : 
put its initial defence line-up of 3d divi- 
sions on a combat footing. ■. 

The East's edge in time will continue 
and steadily 'increase. Take the 60 divi- 
sions.needed to reinforce the attack. 

By vjrtue of its ability ,tQ send in exist-, 
ing Soviet reserves the , Warsaw Pact 
should clearly exceed this target by hay- 
ing 68 divisions in position within four 
to five days. f ■[. 

Nato in. contrast will, take a fortnight 
to increase ^strength from 30 . to 36 dir. 
visions.,; • "... - .. * 

Within, seven days of starting to move 


men. They quickly buy their own car 
and get lots of driving practice and 
reach nearly the same level of dexterity 
behind the wheel. 

Accident statistics show that precise- 
ly the very young women drivers are as 
reckless as their young male peers. Does 
this mean that we can expect most wom- 
en in future to have the same driving 
habits as men? 

Female emancipation explains to 
some extent reckless driving among 
young women. They belong to a differ- 
ent generation. They are more assertive 
than their mothers. And of course this 
attitude finds expression in their driving 
habits. 

There is no biological reason why 
women should drive worse than men. 
The evidence suggests the opposite. 
Young girls mature earlier than boys. 

A one-year-old baby girl is a month 
more mature than a boy of the same age. 
At puberty they have a two-year lead. 

But Professor Rollett says girls have 
been up to now denied the benefits of 
this. Society has put up with or encou- 
raged boys’ inquisitiveness whereas girls 


have been restricted, sheltered and 
taught to be passive. 

She is convinced that the problems 
women have with parking originate 
from this. An education like this, she 
says, “makes it difficult for women to 
orientate themselves well.” 

However, women should not despair. 
Orientation training can improve per- 
formance. 

Women overcome aggression differ- 
ently to men. In her opinion it can be 
proved that men react more aggress- 
ively to frustration than women. Women 
are more likely to keep their cool. 
Which explains why they are less likely 
to be aggressive drivers. 

Research shows that men and women 
have a similar idea of what makes n 
good driver. But when it comes to cval- 
uating themselves the sexes diverge 
from one another. 

Men are inclined to rate themselves 
higher than the nverage driver. Whereas 
women are content to rate themselves ns 
average. Ingmar Keller 

(K<>lncr SimJl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 
22 February I9KN) 


Late-night weekend bus service 
runs disco kids home 

T osteUt. :i Mitiill town mul\\;i\ he- Nm\ ilwv can sleep pvucelully know it 
tween llaiubuiu .uni liicilK.it. hua lliuk i m iiisulu hands." 


JL iwccit 1 Limbing >imi lit alien, bus 
introduced a disco express to ferry teen- 
ager, home at weekends. 

Erwin Becker, bus entrepreneur and 
local councillor, had the idea. He has 
spent the last 12 months fighting for his 
brainchild. 

Young people returning home at 
weekends from discos were often in- 
volved in accidents. Becker's own fos- 
ter-daughter was killed in an accident 
after taking a lift from drunken friends. 

Becker called on the authorities to 
provide a low-fare bus to take teenagers 
on Friday and Saturday nights to and 
from two popular discotheques. 

Teenagers like the idea. Sixteen-year- 
old Knut said: “I think it's really good. I 
don't need to pester other people for a 
lift” 

Seventeen-year-old Sabine is also de- 
lighted. “I used to have to phone my 
parents for a lift home from the disco. 

In reinforcements the Warsaw Pact 
ttyfruJg b$ hu ppsitio.p tg^eploy h 86 di- 
visions in the Central and' western Eu-' 
ropean battle area. Within 20 days it 
should have 124 divisions deployed. 

This reinforcement and offensive 
capability is a key characteristic of the 
Warsaw Pact’s ability to invade Western 
Europe, ensuring swifter and more sub- 
stantial reinforcements. 

.„It is also the main problem of military 
stability where European security is 
concerted ■— due to the pressure exert-; 
ed by the East’s conventional' superior- 
ity ih' vtetf df' lhe overwhelming pre- 
dominance of Soviet military powel' in 
Europe. 

i Arms control negotiations must aim 
mainly at eliminating this predominance 
if'Europe is to gain in securjty.. i ’ . ... 

. LotharRilhl . 

(Welt am Sonniog, Hamburg, 21 February 1988; 


Now they can sleep pvucelully knowing 
lliuk I in ill Mile hands.' 

Tostedt’s seven local authorises and 
neighbouring Hollcnsiedi decided two 
months ago to invest DM35 per evening 
in the experiment. Becker started orga- 
nising things right away. The town's 
young people took to it immediately. 

Eighteen-year-old Angela said: “I 
heard about it at school. A return ticket 
costs only two marks.” 

Becker has had to switch to a Berlin 
double-decker to meet the demand. It 
takes 120 passengers if you include 
standing room. 

The bus leaves the south of the town 
at ten to eight. It arrives at the first disco 
at 21,25 and ten minutes later at the 
second one. 

The disco fans have no complaints. 
Seventeen-year-old Jurgen said: “I don’t 
find the journey long or boring. The 
driver plays good music and the atmos- 
phere is great.” 

The bus used to go back to town at 
half past eleven. But this was too early 
for most people. It now leaves an hour 
later. 

If someone wants to switch discos he 
can do so- with the bus. Student Jorg 
Kiichemann, the driver, is delighted 
with his passengers. 

: The teenagers, he said, "are always in 
good form. I know most of them and we 
have lots of fun together. Most of all I’m 
pleased that hardly 1 anyone drinks alco- 
hol.” • •• 

Becker believes that the bus would be' 
empty if the -authorities made the bus 
pay its own way. But the authorities are 
now subsidising bach person and jour- 
ney. to. the tune: of seven marks. Young 
boys and, girls only have, to pay 'two 
marks of their own. i 

The oniy snag is that disco boys nnd 
girls who live:way out of town have to be 
content with getting ‘home ■ at ! about 
three In the morning. - r \ 

'■ (HahnoYersche Ailgemcine, 8 February 1988}. 


Poor eyesight 
is a killer 
at the wheel 

E ye doctors have called for laws 
against driving with bad eyesight at 
dusk and at night-time. Doctors believe 
that bad vision at these times is a major 
cause of traffic accidents. 

Dr Auihorn from Tubingen and Dr 
Gramberg-Danielsen from Hamburg 
made the call at an annual conference of 
eye specialists held in Wiesbaden. 

German law requires drivers to pass a 
sight test to prove they have adequate 
vision for day-time driving. The doctors 
want the snme tests used for dusk and 
night-time driving. 

Experts have long believed that bad 
vision is a major cause of accidents nt 
dusk and niglu. Pedestrians arc particu- 
larly ar risk. 

Man can see well during the day. But 
at night he readies his limitations. 
Darkness halves sharpness of vision and 
the ability to perceive differences in lu- 
minosity. Street lighting as bright ns 
daylight is the only answer to this phy- 
siological fact. 

It’s impossible to build lamps so 
bright. So man has to adjust his driving 
style to the limited abilities ol his eyes. 
Which for the most pail means driving 
slower. 

Dr Auihorn pointed out that man’s 
bad vision ai night lowers his powers of 
perception. He reacts slower and needs 
more time nnd distance to Mop. 

Even people with good vision should 
n*u drive taster than Ml kph on roads. 
Driving Juste i iliuu this limit was pluung 
with death. 

Pedestrians who walk *»n the edges >>l 
footpaths are most at risk. It is difficult fur 
drivers to see them. They do not stand out 
against a background and disappear com- 
pletely if the driver sees strong lights com- 
ing from the opposite direction. 

Unfit streets arc particularly danger- 
ous for them. Dr Auihorn found that SMI 
per cent of accidents cases which come 
before the courts happen where the 
srreet lighting is poor. 

People with eye disorders and the el- 
derly suffer most when it gets dark. Age 


r >V' • v iV; i v. t . *■'. . “ 

affects the quality of vision more at dusk 
and at night than during- the day. Many 
old people who can see reasonably well 
without glasses during the day have to 
wear them at night. 

This is why the two doctors are puz- 
zled that (here is no law restricting driv- 
ing at night and dusk- to people with 
minimum levels of 1 vision - . Particularly 
since the tests involved are easy to give. 

The call was supported by other doc- 
tors but not by the European Commis- 
sion -in' Brussels; which has not shown 
the slightest interest. 

The Germans have been told to put 
their own- house .'in order before (hoy 
start laying down the law for the restiof 
the European Community. .'■!:•* • 

• Yet it would be unpractical' to go it 
alone. Brussels plans to. Introduce- a uni- 
form European driving license. Drivers 
could get around German regulations. . > 
■ Soil jooks like as if things will stay the 
way rtiey are. Whlth moans the number. of 
accidents' at night caused by fast drivers 
with poor eyesight will remain the some. : 
(SilddflutscheZcItung, Munich', S February 1988) 
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New look at Schopenhauer, 
born 200 years ago 



I nterest lias been renewed in Arthur 
Schopenhauer, horn in Danzig 200 
years ago. an interest underlined less by 
the publication of letters or selections 
from his works than by the publication 
of a new edition of his collected works. 

A few new books have recently been 
h rough t out on Schopenhauer but they 
are not academic works. They appeal 
more to a larger audience. 

The new interest in Schopenhauer is 
something different to what Thomas 
Mann said in expressing his homage to 
the philosopher. 

Mann stressed Schopenhauer's phi- 
losophy of sexuality, hut now the inter- 
est is in lus criticism of Hegel and rejec- 
tion or the belief in progress. 

The current spate of interest centres 
on his emotive reaction to the unalter- 
able “suffer ing in the world/' 

In his 1987 biography Rudiger 
Snfranski said that people were drawn 
to Schopenhauer because he com- 
plained passionately about the i neon- 
side rate egoism with which men fur- 
thered their own ends without surren- 
dering his belief in a moral corrective. 

This is a complaint very relevant to our 
times. In our society, be it in rood traffic or 
in politics, egoism and a lack of considera- 
tion are very much in evidence. 

But it is questionable whether Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy is suitable to explain 
and assess this phenomenon rationally. 
Furthermore a retreat towards Schopen- 
hauer could be dangerous. 

Schopenhauer very much favoured 
the unilateral judgment and extreme 
consequences — the other side of Ger- 
man profundity that Mann remembered 
to praise in him. 

For Schopenhauer the power that 
dominates all life, which he called will, 
is absolutely negative. That is not to be 
understood in a naive religious sense. 

Schopenhauer argued, rather, that the 
wilt drove us to enormous efforts to satisfy 
aur needs — but we chased after illusions. 

Tirelessly he repealed that real satisfac- 
tion did not exist, particularly in love. 

One desired a person indeed and did 
everything to possess that person - but 
when one hod achieved one’s objective 
then the other instantly lost all his or 
her attractions. 

That is hardly the last word in erotic 
wisdom, as many intellectuals in this 
century believe. Rather it is the classical 
expression of German prudery — in 
Schopenhauer there is no sense of devo- 
tion and sexual harmony. 

His irritating omissions about the 
blind power of the will and pleasure 
without joy mukc one think of people 
who do not get beyond the experience 
of n routine hour or two with a girl. 

Because Schopenhauer did not take 
devotion into account sexual demands 
were egoistic in his view — the male just 
used the female's body. 

This led him to the pithy and harsh 
comment: Man's desires arc infinite and 
consequently cannot possibly be satisfi- 
ed. When one desire is satisfied, a dozen 
others take its place. Hydra-head like* 
and even if all desires are satisfied the 
result could only be boredom. 


He added that aims were often only 
attained after years of striving, but satis- 
faction was only momentary. He assert- 
ed that pain was positive, pleasure nega- 
tive. the mere relief from pain. 

The only person who knows real love 
is the person who does not want to love 
and loves the other platonically because 
he or she sees in the other a person who 
is suffering equally. 

For Schopenhauer the only answer is 
asceticism, the prnctice of disciplining 
oneself. This alone frees a person from 
meaningless desire and the vanity of 
one's own sexual egoism. 

This is extreme but it is precisely this 
that was the seductive quality of his philos- 
ophy — and still is today. Not because 
people go along with Ills prudish view of 
sexuality but rather because people are 
disappointed with the sexual revolution. 

The relaxation of moral compulsion 
has not brought all denial to an end. 
People ask themselves if Utopia does 
not lie within the realm of Schopenhau- 
er's radical denial? Does denial not pro- 
mise redemption — in some way? 

Schopenhauer repeated over and 
over again that when the will was bro- 
ken there was no longer any pain, no 
longer any suffering. 

Schopenhauer looked at other move- 
ments of the will in the light of this 
redemption philosophy. If this will is 
directed towards wealth, power or glory 
it cannnt really he satisfied. 

For no sooner is an aim achieved than 


F ifty years after the publication of 
Being and Time Martin Heidegger is 
again a major talking point in the media, 
in universities and university coffee 
shops in France and Germany, so much 
so that you could be excused for imagin- 
ing, as many do, that he was one of the 
most powerful thinkers of this century. 

It really is too bad he allied himself 
with National Socialism in 1933, that he 
let down his Jewish friends and compro- 
mised himself in many other ways. 

It is hair-raising that he ever trusted 
the Nazis to bring about his dream of a 
revolutionary renewal of humanism, 

In his 1920s analysis he replaced the 
rubbish of Western metaphysics with his 
humanism of "hard, sharp, decisive" men. 

Does this mean that Heidegger was a 
Nazi philosopher - ? h seems so but it is 
wrong. Which is why he continues to be 
provocative. 

Victor Farias, a Chilean at the Free 
University in Berlin, has written a book 
entitled Heidegger ei le Nationalsocia- 
llsme. 

It was published in Paris a few 
months ago and has caused a shock and 
opened up a frenetic campaign by left- 
wingers against right-wing supporters of 
Heidegger and right-wingers against 
left-wing supporters of the German phi- 
losopher. 

These included the left-wingers of the 
1960s who were the most virulent 
against Heidegger's philosophy which 
was regarded as falling between two 
stools. , 

Two people in particular came to 
Heidelberg to have their soy in the dis- 
pute about Heidegger: Philippe Lacoue- 
Laborthe from Strasbourg, whose book 
La Fiction du Politique examines the 
philosophical bases of National Social- 


it loses all its value and fantasy forces a 
person on to the next objective. 

Socially those who follow the laws of 
egoism harm others. In doubt he or she 
sacrifices the others’ happiness to his or 
her advantage. 

For Schopenhauer this confirmed what 
his considerations on sexuality had 
already told him — one only has inner and 
external peace if one rejects the world. 
The consequence must be asceticism. 

Schopenhauer had no time for the 
objection that could be raised from 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right, namely that 
it is possible to subjugate egoism by 
social controls and bind it to rules of 
law and justice. 

Schopenhauer would not have denied 
these possibilities. He conceded that he 
could imagine a. society that was so per- 
fectly organised that there was no injus- 
tice. 

But this did not rescue a person from 
the basic evil of the everlastingly dissat- 
isfied will and the inner preparedness of 
all to fight against everyone. 

For this reason the philosophical 
thinker must accept the consequences 
of asceticism. 

The longing for redemption that 
Schopenhauer's thought arouses leads 
to the standpoint of all-or-nothing. 

If certain societies are unthinkable 
with a compassionate and platonic love, 
then theoretically it is not crucial 
whether one person is better able to 
control his conflicts or another. 

Put in another way: if the pence of para- 
dise and Utopia are not to be had, then 
one has to look for it in nothingness. 

This suggestion is dangerous, particu- 
larly for our times. It can seduce one to 
defeatism, no longer to form and culti- 
vate impulse ami will but to give oneself 
up to defeat and destruction fantasies. 

Ulrich Horsrmnnn has done this in 
his essay in Der Spiegel on Schopenhauer. 


Heidegger is 
reappraised 
in Heidelberg 





Martin Heidegger • 

(Photo: Ullstein) 

ism and European fascism; and Jacques 
Derrida from Paris, a sceptic and a 
word-smith in his ironical discussion of- 
the post-moderns. 

Since 1946 and Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
article about Heidegger in the first issue 
of Temps Modernesi Heidegger the Ger- 
man philosopher and National Social- 
ism have been a matter of interest to 
French intellectuals. • 


■.M&Ss 


Arthur Schopenhauer 

(Photo: Archil) 

He takes the view that the consequences 
of Schopenhauer's philosophy, asceti- 
cism. is basically outmoded and harm- 
less. 

He pointed out that today, people 
have other possibilit ies of producing the 
peace of nothingness, the atomic bomb. 
People who unthinkingly plan this are 
“priests" of the teaching of the denial of 
will in life. 

This excessivcness is perhaps silly but 
it makes clear what is today so attractive 
about Schopenhauer's philosophy. 

His thought is capable of causing an- 
xiety in our society today. His ideas, or 
better still his major themes, cannot he 
ignored. 

It is only to be hoped that the discus- 
sion docs not break away from his 
standards and judge will and egoism 
calmly and without German profundity. 

Joachim Canipe •* 

(Nfirnbvrj-cr Niu-Ih khlen, 20 February 1 


Robert Minder, a French Germanist 
of considerable repute, wrote in 1966: 
“Generations of thinkers hove been 
influenced by this philosophy, getting 
carried asvtty beyond themselves or else 
put out of joint." 

This was the case with Heidegger’s 
former pupils Hunnalt Arendt, Glint her 
Anders, Herbert Marcuse and Karl 
Limit h. 

They learned to think in his broad 
terms, as did young French intellectuals. 

None of them became Nazis; every- 
one came though die Nazi era in lus or 
her own fashion tnd went beyond us 
teaching. 

.What is all this public excitement 
about Heidegger Pt them? •»•••■* 

It affected them. They saw themselv«r 
suddenly subjected to a a witch-htinv 
and it worried thepi. . 

Their qnxlety was based on a dreadful 
simplification;' the air of self-assuranc# 
with which they d- scribed Heidegger® 
a . Nazi and the • ise with which they 
passed sentence ou his thought without 
ever having read a line he had written. 

They said that *"ve should be watchful 
that yve did not reproduce again ,what' 
we had fought agai.tist." . . .’••• 

Lacoue-Labartpe, ..who has sharply 
criticised Heidegger elsewhere, advised: 
“Let its protect ourselves from l?ft;Wing 
totalitarianism.” t : ' ( . ! 

Did his listener' in the capacity-fill^ 
lecture hall catch their breath? Did they 
understand that, idtellectual^ yvere 
addressing them' 1 there who were . anxi' , 
bus about the sowing of the dragon- 
teeth of fascism? " ■ '] 

There were also people in this bbun-; 
try gitilty of dnidful simplific&fidos/ 
Derrida said that Heidegger’s involved 
' Continued on page 15 l ; 
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Chinese entry 
wins the 
Golden Bear 

T he jury for the 38th Berlin Film 
Festival showed in no uncertain 
terms that it was independent. It passed 
over the contributions from the major 
American companies and gave gold and 
silver to China and Argentina. 

Their entries were quite out of the 
ordinary thematically, and clnematically 
thanks to their powerful film language. 

The winner of the Golden Bear, Das 
rote Kornfeld, was Zhang Yimou's first 
film. It tells the story of contentment 
and blood and tears from a Chinese bal- 
lad of the 1920s when grandfather and 
grandmother married and worked in the 
cornfields that murmured and swayed 
like an evil flood. 

The film is finely constructed but the 
narrative is horrifying, like a barbaric 
saga, although visually it is a delight to 
watch. 

China has achieved cineaste status. 
The times of gaudy Chinese opera are 
past and the jury took notice of this. 

It can be disputed if Miguel Pereira's 
La deutlu interna was better or not so 
good as the Chinese film. The jury gave 
the film a silver, which delighted the cri- 
tics for the Argentine film was their 
favourite. 

It is a cool, calm, gold-gleaming nar- 
rative set in a village in the Andes in 
north-west Argentina. 

A teacher learns of the death >«t .in 
Indian buy lie had taught yeuis bcluic. 
The hoy had been killed in the Falk- 
land?. Wui, his lather luid disappeared 
into prison during the Junta regime. 

It is a touching, poetic story taken 
from recent Argentine history. 

The jury's special silver prize was 
awarded to Aleksandro Askoldov's 20- 
year-old Die Konmmutrin which the 
international jury of critics, under the 
chairmanship of Guglielmo Biraglii, saw 
as a milestone film for cineasies. 

Biraglii and the jury were not over- 
powered by the dull, run-of-the-mill 
major productions from the US. 

Die Kommissurln is filmed in black 
and white and is captivating. The cam- 
era work is in the best traditions of the 
“Russian school." 

■ The Americans only came in fourth 
~ Norman Jewson’s Moonstruck was 
awarded a silver for best director. . 

A mischievous moon transforms the 
lives of some halo-Brooklynites. Widow 
Loretta (Cher), engaged to Johnny, falls 
Head-over-heels . for his estranged 
younger brother Ronm6 (John Cage) 
while Johnny is hbme-lmSieHy em family : 
business. 

Loretta's mother learns that her plumb- 
er husband Cosmo has been unfaithful. 
After an eye-opening semi-fling of her 
own with a stranger passing in the night, 
she demands that her husband make 
amends for his emotional wrongs. 

It is bitter-sweet stuff, wonderfully 
dotty. Jewson- handles it all with tender- 
ness and aplomb. His direction is giddy 
but compassionate. ■ : : • 

The best actress award did- not go to 
Jane Birkin for her role -as the lover in 
Agnfcs Varda’s Kung 1 Fit Master, a 
homag6 to the Lolita udea.' She : was 

expected to win an award i 

Instead it went to American' actress 
Holly -Hunter. This was a kind of con- 
cession; a tribute to the star-studded 
productions‘from America? i- •< . 
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James L. Brook's film News Fever in 
which Holly Hunter plays the main role 
as a newscaster is real fodder for the 
public. 

There's nothing against that, but the 
Berlin Jury is to be commended that it 
did not feel compelled to give the film a 
main prize. 

The best actor- awards went to Jorg 
Pose and Manfred Mock for their per- 
formances in the GDR film Elner trage 
des anderen Last. 

■ Here it seemed that the jury had in 
mind the idea of sharing out the goodies 
equally, although this award hardly hit 
the mark. In this year's Berlin Festival 
there were few really fine acting per- 
. formances. 

Even rarer; were films whose direc- 
tors went in for the experimental. With 
the sole exception of the Agpes Vardq 
contribution most of the entries were 
more or less directed in a doughty man- 
ner, but they were certainly not what 
would be regarded as “modern." 

There were three divisions for the nar- 
ratives; n political story line taken from the 
country's history, then the story about 
finding oneself and finally the love story, 
sometimes told in a humorous vein. 

Seen overall the thematic material 
seemed to cover a wide range, but seen 
close up the range grew narrower. 

The Berlin Film Festival hovers 
between Cannes and Venice, between 
commercial filming and the artistically 
ambitious “Autorenfilm." This time 
round the festival was faceless. 

It was hardly an answer to the Holly- 
wood trade show. There were too many 
countries that just did not turn up so 
that the selection was too narrow. 

Where were the Italians, for 
instance? Or the Scandinavians? 

1 heir ahM'iicc e««uUI noi tv explained 
by iJic tael dial the Italian ami 8eandtn- 


Berlin’s ‘fringe 5 film festival 
has been held for 20 years 



T he public for the “Forum des Jun- 
gen Films" at the Berlin Film Fes- 
tival is a distinctive entity and its temple 
is the Delphi Cinema in Berlin, which 
night after night is filled to capacity., 
There is still a touch of 1968 about the 
event, the year in which the Forum was 
founded. U is on extension and a correc- 
tive to the main film event in Berlin. 

Oyer the years the differences between 
the main festival and the “fringe" festival 
have levelled out, partly, due to the devel- 
opment of cinema in the 1980s. 

It is pow easy to imagine the three- 
hour-long Chinese film epic set in the 
18th century. Die Romanze von Buch 
and Schwert made by Ann Hui in the 
main festival as well as the new film 
from Herbert Achtcrnbusch, Wohin ? 

Once more the Forum presented a 
range of films from the Third World, 
including several from India, and Amer- 
ican independents. 

The delight in experimentation was 
obvious, perfection had a laming effect, 
as in Vertlammnis, a film by Hungarian 
director Bela Tarr, a sad Tarkowski 
parable filmed in black and white. 

Since its establishment there has been 
une feature of the Forum that has been 
of particular interest — the discussions 
that lake place after the screening of a 
film, usually with the director or actor 
in the film just shown available to 
answer questions. 

Films today are more inward- looking 
than ever before. The old concepts of 
structure uml entilent are n-« longer valid. 
Directors make lilms about them- 





A scene from Zhang Yimou's Golden 
festival, 'Das rote Kornfeld' 

avian film industries are going through a 
Crisis, Rather It was oarelessnftss. ' 

The' Easi-West axis Was obvibus. 
American and the Efist Bloc countries 
manifestly regard the Berlin Festival as 
important — the Polish contribution, 
MiittAr Krol and Ihre Sdfine, Was given 
the award for best film script. 1 

There was not so much bf interest on 
the North-South axis; There was not just 
a lack of interest; there was nothing. 

The-irichision of an Obligatory contribu- 
tion from Herbert AchtCmbusch in the 
main programme was the height ' of bad 
taste. Wohin? was screened as an example 
of “alternative film art" and was tasteless 
ln : the extreme, if only 1 because one of the 
actors is Kurt Raab, dying of Aids. 

: The festival management ' could well be 
asked “wozu?”^- why? ■ 1 • 

l ■ 1 Ruprecht Skasa- Weiss 

7 (Styitgarler Zedung,- 24 February 1988) 


Bear-wlrmlng entry to the Berlin film 

i ,( Photo: Filmfejts'piele Berlin) 

selves, their work in films and the plea- 
sure they, get from it: .• 

- Luc Moullet has been in films for 20 - 
{years. Hits latest . is in fact entitled La 
! comedie du travail and .deals, yvirh. the 
unemployed. . 

< Here he Is little known, one of the 
heroes of the Nbuvelle' Vague, His film, 
iand the latest by his .colleague, Jean-Luc 
'Godard's Soigne ta droite (which was 
not screened in the Forum, but in the 
Panorama section of the main festival) 
jis an act of homage to the gods of Nou- 
;.velle Vague, “the world according to 
.Tati." 

! It seems as if many critics and film, 
fans are ho longer prepared to go along 
Svith the, French. Audiences and critics 
alike think that the French .With:.lheir 
inconsequential sequences are pot being 
'serious enough. 

• It has become harder to understand 


our world, private affairs get mixed up 
in politics, the subjective with the objec- 
tive. The frontiers of the present and the 
future are wiped out. Today political 
films are per se science fiction. 

Two British films showed this. In 
Friendship’s Death , directed by Peter 
Wollen, n female E. T. from a foreign 
galaxy conies to Amman in the “Black 
September” of 1970, which ended with 
the expulsion of the Palestinians from 
Jordan. 

The female E.T. foTgets her mission 
and identifies herself with the exiles. 

Derek Jarman's The Last of England 
— in 1986 he won a Silver at the Berlin 
Festival for his Caravaggio — is n brief 
look at the 1980s, a world of junk and 
junkies including conflagrations and 
ruin, family life and colonial rituals and 
masturbation in the middle of rubbish. 

The frames come with :i machine-gun 
staccato nnd look like decomposition 
from an atomic fallout. 

The desert is made green again in 
Yecfen/Das Licht. directed by Soulcy- 
mane Cisse. an initiation story from 
Mali. 

This film ends with the setting of the 
sun, with the return to light. 

Cisse said: “With this film I warned to 
counter the view from the outside, from 
white scientists and technicians, from the 
foreign view, which litis the tendency <»! 
regarding Africans simply as objects" 

Jean Roach is a white film-maker who 
tries to put his own insights. Inn not as a 
foreigner, into the films he has made in 
Africa. 

He was represented hv several films 
at this year's Forum. In Folic ordhhii/c 
d'unc fille tie Cham and Enigma he tried 
to explore the world between fiction 
and documentary. 

He filmed Turin ns the city of 
Nietzsche and dc Chirico which brought 
him very close to the imaginative reali- 
ties of Rivette and Raoul Ruiz. 

Rouch worked on a film wirli Ruiz 
about Norwegian icebreakers (which 
was screened at the Panorama section 
of the Festival), a magical trip into the 
intermediate world between water and 
land, between dream and reality. 

The latest film by Rudolf Thome, one 
of the few German film-makers from the 
Nouvelle Vague movement, is another 
"tour along the ridge of the mountains" 

Das Mtkroskop is an improvisation on 
“Man's favourite sport," about men and 
women, who try out ways of living 
together. 

Their jU-concealed insecurity makes 
the film sincere and, touching. Thome 
calls it a comedy that does not define 
too clearly the line between invented 

' story apd.real life.' 

The great Italian actor Toto functions 
1 in a similar way. At midnight on the last 
evening of the Forum a small workshop 
was devoted to him and his work. 

He made more than 100 Films, a few 
-with Italian greats such ns Rossellini 
and Pasolini. 

Told, the proletarian king oF Naples, 
did riot need plots and direction. He made 
his films himself, pure neo-realism. j 

. His characters can be found on the 
streets, v shameless and depressed^ 
wretched and light-hearted all at thq 
same time. . ■ > 

This was a comical and convincing 
guarantee that the cinema con do with-f 
' om -Ailortn Frta GMtf ; 

• / i. .,<if . ! ; (X diner Siacli-Anzclgcq 

Cologne, 2 4pcbruBiy.J 988) 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The Baltic states 





Baltic pollution convention: 
too little too late? 


NORTHSEA 
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W hen fishermen cost their nets off 
the west coast of Sweden the situ- 
ation is always alarming. The shoals that 
swim in the Kattegat, between northern 
Jutland and the Swedish coast, would 
normally be at home in the Baltic. 

The reason why they no longer are is 
that the Baltic, all 386,000 square 
kilometres of it, is chronically shorl of 
oxygen. 

flake, herring mid salmon that nor- 
mally live in the Raltic head for the open 
sea and swim straight into the Kattegat 
fishermen's nets. 

There arc natural reasons for the 
asphyxiation from which they seek to 
escape. The brackish water of the Baltic 
needs a periodic oxygen boost in the 
form of gtde force winds that send suffi- 
cient quantities of “fresh*' sea water in 
from the North Sea via the narrow Bal- 
tic approaches. 

Baltic water is slow to recuperate. On 
uverage it spends 30 years in the Baltic 
before flowing through the Skagerrak 
back into the North Sen. 

A layer of warmer, less salt water lies 
on top of the water that flows in from 
the North Sea. The two layers seldom 
mix. It takes gales to ensure a transfer of 


atmospheric oxygen to the deeper stra- 
ta. 

There have been few gales in recent 
years, with the result that lower strata 
are lacking in oxygen. 

That alone would not have had seri- 
ous consequences had man not dramati- 
cally worsened this natural imbalance. 
Agricultural fertiliser, industrial efflu- 
ent and polluted river water flow into 
the Baltic in bulk, transforming' what 
once Was a pure inland sea into a cess- 
pool. 

Manmade water and atmospheric 
pollution sends one million tonnes of 
nitrogen, 55,000 tonnes of phosphorus 
and 2.5in tonnes of other oxygen-con- 
suming substances into the sea. 

Nutrients in fertiliser and effluent 
feed algae, which make short shrift of 
the oxygen in the sea water. At a depth 
of 100 metres there is none left. The 
Baltic is dead — devoid of biological 
life. 

An area consisting of 100,000 square 
miles of seabed is already biologically 
dead, and death is swiftly gaining fur- 
ther. higher ground. 

Last autumn marine biologists regis- 
tered fish dying at depths of 60 metres, 
while coastal waters are rank with mer- 
cury, cadmium, lead, zinc, copper, ar- 
senic and oil pollution. 

The seven Baltic stales drafted the 
Helsinki convention 14 years ago. Fin- 
land was first to ratify it, on 27 June 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 




supplied the data ananged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facLs and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
lables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, ■ 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides urc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: • 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.HU: 

Asia/ Austral la, 240 pp.. DM 24.80i 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; i . 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 ■ ■ 


Look it up in Brotikhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


1975. The Federal 
Republic of Ger- 
many was the last 
of the seven to do 
so. about five years 
later. Signatories 
undertake to 
reduce' pollution of 
the Baltic “as far as 
possible" and “by 
the'' best available' 
means.' 1 Since 1980 
they have held 
annual sessions of a 
Helsinki commis- 
sion to draw up 
guidelines for Bal- 
tic purification. It is 
making headway, 
but the going is 
slow. The use of 
toxic DDT and PCB has been largely 
prohibited. Five years ago Sweden and 
Denmark banned imports of Baltic cod 
liver because it contained too much poi- 
son. 

Sea birds no longer nested in the Bal- 
tic. Seals lost teeth and claivs, declining 
in number from 100,000 to 1,500. The 
DDT and PCB counts have since dec- 
lined. 

Biologists say the heavy metal counts 
out to sea, as opposed to the still heavily 
polluted coastal waters, are no longer 
alarmingly high. 

But oxygen starvation has increased 
due to an increase in nutrient inflow. 
“The Baltic is still not in better condi- 
tion," says Gole Svensson of Sweden, 
head of the Helsinki commission, “but 
were it not for the commission it would 
be even worse off." 

Improvements are slow to materia- 
lise, and reality is only sluggishly catch- 
ing up with the splendidly- worded reso- 
lutions the commission approves. 

At their latest session in the Finnish 
capital the Environment Ministers of 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, the 
Soviet Union and the two German states 
agreed to halve their input of nutrient, 
heavy metal and organic toxins by 1995. 

But the recommendations of the Hel- 
sinki commission are only morally bind- 
ing, and where the colossal cost of cop- 
ing with environmental pollution is con- 
cerned, moral standards can leave much 
to be desired. 


Vaguely worded 


Besides, the resolution vaguely states 
that the reduction is “for instance (to 
be) in the region of 50 per cent." . 

What does “fpr instance” mean? Doqs 
it perhaps mean that 40 ppr pent, will 
also do? And if indefinitely ipeans 50 
per cent, then. .50 per cent of what? No 
base year is specified. 

Instead, agreement was reached on 
banning the; culling of seals, .which is 
relatively unimportant. Oniy the Finns 
still culled them, killing, a mere 100 
sealsayear., .• : 

The Western countries marshalled 
the statistics to pillory Poland and the 
Soviet Union as the- .worst- pollution 
offenders. Yet in terms of Baltic coast 
mileage the track records of. Denmark 
or the Federal Republic are little better. 

Besides, environment* experts have 


SWEDEN 



justifiable doubts about the accuracy of 
official pollution statistics. 

Polish Environment Minister Wal- 
demar Michna proudly announced in 
ihe Finnish capital that his country'! 
investment in environmental protection 
was to increase by nine per cent. But 
nine per cent of what? 

Countries that have so far done little 
or nothing to prevent pollution (and the 
Vistula estuary is said to be the most 
heavily polluted sector of the Bailie) 
can readily, but insignificantly, claim 
high growth rates in pollution control 
investment. 

•Swedish Environment Minister Bir* 
gitta Dahl cum plained that Finland and 
the Soviet Union refused to accept her 
proposal to set a clear deadline for puri- 
fication of paper and cellulose industry 
effluent, which contains a high chlorine 
count. 

But Sweden is worried less about Baltic 
pollution (its cellulose industry has long 
been one of the worst environmental 
offenders) thnn nbout the competitive 
position of Swedish paper manufacturers. 

If Finnish manufacturers are to con- 
tinue to be allowed to pump four to five 
kilograms of organic chlorine com- 
pounds per tonne of paper into t/ic Bal- 
tic, as against a Swedish ceiling of i. 5kg. 
the Finns will enjoy an unfair comped- ^ 
live advantage. 1 . 

The Baltic is n cesspool, not a rep°st- 
tory of toxic waste. One of the Helsinki 
commission’s successes has been to 
agree to a ban on dumping or incinew 
ing poison at sea. ' . 

Yet oxygen starvation is no less sen* 
bus.=The culprits are farmers who over- 
fertiflse their land and industry, whW { 
pumps untreated effluent 1 into riven 
and the sea. ! • 

■ Private households are no mean . 
offenders either with their overcon- . 
sumption of detergent ; and cleansing j 
agents. • ! ' I 

* Even if purification plant and sewage J 
treatment investment were to be given - j 
priority and a fertiliser ban on river 
banks were to be Strictly enforced, K 
would still be decades before the Baltic 
rescue bid could be declared a success^ 

■ That- is how long it takes -bracHdslj' 
Baltic water to be exchanged fo* 6®$- 
water from the North-Sea; . - ' < • ■ 

• The ; Baltic will face .a further threat- 1 
its oxygen intake once, bridges are 
across the Belt and the Oresiinti, limiting, 
fresh water access from-the North! Sea:**#? 

•' : Hannes QamlUschetfffl,, 

(Slutlgflrter Zeitung, lS Pebrtiary ' 
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Tailor-made treatment of chronic pain 
holds forth promise of relief 


S cientists see progress on endor- 
phines, or natural morphines, as the 
key to more effective treatment of 
chronic pain. 

West Germany has three million suf- 
ferers from acute chronic pain. Therapy 
has failed some 400,000 of them. 

Many suffer from head and back 
pains. Health insurance companies say 
chronic backache alone accounts for 13 
million lost working days a year! 

Sick leave and early retirement 
caused by pain cost the German econ- 
omy an annual DM30m. 

Pain has become a constant compan- 
ion for many people. Incurable tumour 
patients suffer in agony until they die. 

The mind's subconscious can also 
cause pain. Once pain has become 
chronic it determines thinking, feelings 
and daily routines. 

Chronic pain was long the poor rela- 
tion of medicine, with doctors slow to 
pay it any attention. But they have 
changed their minds, as Germany's 
increasing number of successful pain 
clinics shows. 

Intensive research into the causes and 
characteristics of pain is the reason for 
their success. The findings of basic 
research flow directly into clinical 
procedures in the clinics. 

Pain forms in the body when nocicep- 
tors. receptors which respond to and 
transmit painful stimuli, are stimulated. 
They send mechanical, chemical or 




thermal signals to the spinal cord that 
are fed into its nerve cells. 

Messenger chemicals play a major 
role in passing pain impulses from noci- 
ceptors to neurons. These molecular 
neuro- transmitters wait at synapses - 
points where nerve impulses pass 
between two neurons. 

Electric signals shake the molecules 
into a cleft between the synapses where 
they form a bridge. Nerve impulses 
cross over the next neuron where the 
procedure is repeated. 

The body has different chemicals for 
activating and inhibiting pain signals. 
Endorphines are neuro-transmi Iters 
which act as inhibitors in the spinal 
cord. 

The place where the body starts pro- 
cessing pain is the spinal cord, and 
research is concentrating on this part of 
the body for clues on pain. 

Professor Manfred Zimmermann of 
Heidelberg University physiology de- 
partment says: 

“The processing of pain signals starts 
in the spinal cord, which means it's pos- 
sible to modify the information there." 

Endorphines are morphines pro- 
duced hv the bodv similar in structure 


/ ~ ■ \ 
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to opium-alkaloid morphine. Both sub- 
stances inhibit neurons at junctions 
called opium receptors. Which explains 
how opium works as a pain-killer. 

The discovery of endorphines has 
been probably the most important 
milestone on the road to treating chron- 
ic pain. 

There are twelve known endorphines. 
There are other important neuro-trans- 
mitters as well. Called neuro-peptides, 
they also process pain signals. 

New information on how the central 
nervous system inhibits pain has led to 
two new therapies. One of these is spi- 
nal opiate analgesia. Morphine is usual- 
ly used. 

It Is passed through a tube into the 
spinal cord. During operations it re- 
presses for twelve hours pain messages 
passing from the nociceptors to the neu- 
rons. This keeps the body's temperature 
and sensory and motor functions active. 

Local anaesthetics used in the same 
way used to cause numbness and even 
temporary paralysis in the lower parts 
of the body. 

Patients with acute chronic pain who 
have to be continually treated with the 
drug arc connected at the spine to a 
catheter tube. 

A mechanically or electronically con- 
trolled reservoir can be transplanted 
under the skin. It's n similar procedure 
to putting in a heart pacemaker. 

A small pump transports the drug to 
neurons. The patient can control the 
regularity and amount of the dosage 
himself. 

The second method of fighting pain is 
known as TENS, short for transcutane- 
ous electrical nerve stimulation. It is 
very effective for treating muscle or 
skeletal pains, neuralgia, injuries and 
real or imaginary post-operational 
pains. 

Small electrodes are attached to the 
skin. The patient controls the impulses 
with a device. This tingles a bit but the 
pain soon disappears. 

In certain cases, instead of stimulat- 
ing nerves through the skin, electrodes 
can be put directly on the spinal cord or 
interbrain, the portion of brain derived 
from the second cerebral vesicle. Doc- 
tors use this as a last resort for tumour 
patients. 

All stimulation treatment is based bn 
using electrical impulses to continually 

Continued from page 8 

even when the brakes aren’t applied, it 
is a patience that, fan hardly be expected 
<jf the people if put's but : of work. 1 

Those who lose their jobs or fail to 
find one in the first plhce are entitled to 
social security. They can, in turn; be 
expected to retrain in keeping with 
labour market trends and so Improve 
their chances of finding a hew job. 

Even if investments running into bil- 
lions are now envisaged, much of what 
is planned and is desirable for the Ruhr 
is embarrassingly small-scale and 
unspectacular. 

There is no such thing as a grand 
design that will solve nil economic prob- 
lems at one fell swoop. 

It is 20 years since leading companies 
. such as Opel oould setup a neW works 
in, say, Bochum and create tens of thou- 
sands of new jobs. 1 : Peter Christ: 

1 (DleZtlt.HflMburgv 26. February 1988) 


release pain inhibiting neuro-transmit- 
ters like endorphines or serotonin, a 
crystalline, protein, to smother sen- 
sations of pain. 

Endorphines, like morphine, latch on 
to maiiy different opiate receptors on 
nerve cells. Such receptors are responsi- 
ble in varying degrees for the side- 
effects of opiates as well as their pain- 
kill irig effects. 

Doctors want to be able to tailor 
medicines to patients' needs. They 
could theii activate specific pain-killing 
qualities of receptors yet still avoid any 
side-effects. 

Side-effects are dependent on the 
kind of treatment used. Hospitals and 
clinics have had good results with can- 
cer patients by giving them opiates oral- 
ly. This made the danger of dependency 
or respiratory depression a slim one. 

Researchers are also studying pain- 
killing medicines which work on pain in 
the central nervous system, where it is 
composed of the brain and spinal card. 

Two substances are used: a tradition- 
al one called Nefopam hydrochloride 
and n new one cnllcd Flupirtin which 
has no narcotic side-cffccts. 

A combined dose of anli-deprcssivc 
drugs and pnin-killcrs can break the 
vicious circle of pain, fear and depres- 
sion which often develops. 

Aspirin, the old standby, and other 
similar tablets available over the coun- 
ter can also be beneficial. 

New developments in surgery also 
offer hope for sufferers from the most 
severe pain. 

Thermo-coagulation probes melt 
their way through tissue with heat und 
stop pain by separating peripheral 
nerves. Trigeminus neuralgia can he 
handled in this way. 

The dorsal root entry zone i.s a new 
operation. DREZ is used for hack inju- 
ries usually received in car or motorcy- 
cle accidents. 

Surgeons coagulate the point of entry 
of nerves flowing into the base of the 
spine. 

However in a lot of cases the cause of 
pain remains a mystery. For this reason, 
psychologists have become more 
involved in therapy. 

Heidelberg psychologist Hanne See- 
mann says: “The mind plays n major 
role in all kinds of pain. The mind and 
body are inseparable. 

“Doctors will have to find out how 
important the patient's mental state is to 
him. Pain is often caused by problems in 
the patient's life." 

Dr Seemann works with Professor 
Zimmermann at the university's psycho- 
somatic clinic. They jointly arranged a 
conference on pain in Heidelberg. 

:■ Scientists,, specialists and general 
practioners met and exchanged infor- 
mation on new treatment and problem 
cases. 

Many psychologists work with pp.in- 
distancing techniques. These enable the 
patient, to push his pain beyond the 
threshold of perception. : 

The patient .tries to Improve his spir- 
its by concentrating on other things.- He 
practises enjoying his imagination and 
projects the pleasant feelings which 
result onto the affected part of his body. 

Hypnosis can be very helpful here. 
The .patient .can -be hypnotised to stop 
thinking about his pain. 

The patient is; of prime importance. 
It's important for the patient to be self- 
reliant. He has to make the effort him- 
self to overcome his pain: • 

It's important for doctors and nurses 
to Encourage hiht. But it -s< mote import- 
ant. for >thd patient to overconie pain 
through his oWh volition. ! ' 1 - 

o v ■ ! ’.•* WoifisangSUvaftus . 

!’ (Frankfurter Rundschau, 13 February 1988) 
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In 1933 a majority of German judges, 
public prosecutors and court officials 
were quick to accept nnli-seniUlsm, 
exaggerated German nationalism and 
obedience to authority. They had argu- 
ably already pnved (lie way for the Nazi 
takeover. Tills article by Rennie Faor- 
ber-Husemann reviews four recent 
books dealing with (lie influence of the 
Nazis on the legal system. 

F or decades no-one has particularly 
wanted to discuss the role of the 
judiciary in Germany from the Weimar 
Republic to the present. 

The excesses of the People's Court 
during the Third Reich were seen as an 
exception. The contribution the courts 
of justice made to the downfall of (he 
Weimnr Republic was neither men- 
tioned in schoolbooks' nor discussed in 
public. 

The rise and fall of Hans Karl Filbinger, 
a former naval judge and prime minister of 
Uudcn-Wiirttcmbcrg, led to a fresh iookat 
the law in the first half of tills century and 
its effect on the young Federal Republic in 
the post-war years. 

filbinger defended his wurtime death 
sentences by saying: "What was right 
then cannot be wrong now.” 

In the meantime there have been 
n [tempts to fill in the omissions and inter- 
ested lay people can today get hold of 
i me resting books written by republican 
lawyers. 

I'olitische Justiz 1918-1933 by Heinrich 
Hannover and Elisabeth Hannover-Driick 
is almost a classic. After 20 years of neg- 
lect it has been reprinted. 

It is a political thriller with an exciting 
end. All too often convictions were con- 
demned and judged instead of criminal 
deeds. Right-wing offenders could 
count on understanding. 

Left-wingers, intellectuals, workers 
and artists suffered from the enmity of n 
legal system that looked back to the glo- 
ries of empire. 

The authors confirmed this by quot- 
ing statistics from mathematician Pro- 
fessor Gumbcl. He calculated in 1921 
that for the 314 assassinations of left- 
wingers since 9 November 1918 the 
courts had handed down 31 years and 
three months in prison sentences and 
one sentence for life imprisonment. 

For the 13 murders committed by 
left-wingers the judges hung eight and 
handed down sentences totalling 176 
years and ten months to the others. 

ir Bavarian judges had done their 
duty properly in 1924 Hitler would 
have been deported as a foreigner after 
the November 1923 putsch. 

But the court decided: "The court 
cannot find any reason for using legisla- 
tion protecting the Republic against 
such a man who thinks and feels in such 
a German manner as docs Hitler.” 

The view was that the enemy was 
among the left wing, so it was only logi- 
cal that men involved in the Knpp 
putsch, those who were brought to jus- 
tice that is, should he quickly amnestied. 
No pensions were approved for the 
dependents of their victims, however. 

The concept of literary high treason 
became common and writers, journalists, 
booksellers spent time in jail thinking 
about the republic in which they lived. 

Anyone who wants to know why the 
Weimar Republic was delivered to the No* 
4is without a fight should reud this book. 

In his much discussed book turefubure 
Jumien logo Miillcr comes to the conclu- 
sion that the legal system with a class bias 
prepared the ground for the Nazis. 

I lc is :i lecturer in crimlnul law. Jus* 
lice did not huve to be forced into line in 
1933. Most judges, public prosecutors 
und luw officials performed somersaults 
to be hastily obedient. 


THE LAW 


Legal system paved way 
for Third Reich 


Anti-semitism, ideas of German 
nationalism, career hopes, heartlessness 
against the suffering of people during 
the economic crisis and obedience to 
authority came dangerously together in 
these men of the legal profession. 

Justice dropped out of the running 
when, for example, the judges in the burn- 
ing of the Reichstag case had to acquit all 
Communists accused in the trial, but 
nevertheless put the responsibility at the 
door of the German Communist Party. 

The grotesque twists of justice time 
and lime again cost thousands of people 
their lives. 

One can only smile bitterly at a court 
that ruled that couples could indulge in 
illegal sexual intercourse "within the 
meaning of racial purity legislation" 
without having physical contact. 

Muller does not agree with the ideas 
expressed by constitutional lawyer Carl 
Schmitt, still much admired today. This 
man outdid himself in anti-semitic state- 
ments and praised the Burning of the 
Books with the remark: 

"We want to do without German 
intellectuals. They hnve been turfed out 
of Germany for all time.” 

Is it surprising then that even junior 
magistrates gave rulings based on what 
they felt to be "healthy public feeling” 
rather than on the law? 

Muller writes that judges in the Third 
Reich did not have their like anywhere 
else in the world. 

They were able to continue uninter- 
ruptedly in their careers after the war. 
Judges who were deeply involved in the 
Third Reich justice system headed 
compensation courts, others became 
public prosecutors for political cases. 

One, who was regarded by his col- 
leagues as a fanatic for the death penal- 
ty, Frankel, became the chief federal 
prosecutor in 1962. 

The careers of men such as Globke, 
Puvogel and Filbinger are well known. 
Judges who should themselves have 
stood in the dock ruled in the Federal 
Administrative Court . who . were 
enemies of the constitution. 

A detailed description of 'their 
careers before and after shocked and 


showed many people more clearly what 
had happened in the Federal Republic. 

The persecution of Communists 
(there were 125,000 investigations in 
the 1950s and 1960s), the ban on the 
employment of political extremists as 
teachers and civil servants, the interpre- 
tation of demonstration regulations and 
the fact that the Bundestag has so far 
not annulled the verdicts of the People’s 
Court — these fall into place better. 

Federal Republic judges have prohi- 
bited Communist students from taking 
the Abitur, the university entrance 
examination, and have relieved Com- 
munists of their driving licences. 

Federal Republic judges, (at any rate 
judges in the Federal Supreme Court) 
have handed out mild rebukes to neo- 
Nazis, accused of having scrawled 
"Death to Wehner and Brandt” on 
house walls. 

The judges ruled that these cases 
involved "expressions of displeasure of 
an outsider” who wanted to draw atten- 
tion “to his disapproval of politicians.” 

Martin Hirsch, former judge in the 
Constitution Court, writes in a preface 
to the book: 

"Dreadful judges were the end of jus- 
tice and determined the beginning of 
democracy . . .It is a disturbing story 
which gives rise to trepidation and robs 
one of a night’s sleep.” 

Little is known of the role defence 
lawyers played in the Third Reich. 
There have been stubborn rumours 
about (he bravery of these servants of 
justice during these bad times. 

Stefan Konig had his work cut out 
tracking down the facts for his book Vom 
Dienst am Rechi. He could not turn to 
archives material dealing with written 
accusations and court judgments, which is 
possible when passing judgments on 
judges and public prosecutors. 

In his book there are any number of 
instances which show that lawyers were 
not prepared quite so quickly as other 
people of the law to become obsequious 
servants of those in power. 

Many of them come into conflict with 
the police and Gestapo and tried to do 
their duty as defenders of their clients. 


T he Social and Free Democrats in 
Hamburg’s Biirgerschafi, or city parl- 
iament, have decided to declare the judg- 
ments of (he special courts in the Nazi 
period as illegal and all people condemned 
by them as victims of Nazi injustice. 

Social Democratic councillor Johann 
Klarmann said that it was shameful that 
40 years after the end of Nazi rule the 
victims of Nazi injustice had not yet 
been rehabilitated. 

He said that the CDU/CSU-FDP 
majority in the Bundcsrat and Bundestag 
must put a stop to shilly-shallying and give 
their attention to a legal principle. ■ 

Three years ago the Bundestag's legal 
committee recommended that these 
court rulings should be negated, but (he 
Bundestag in full session has not yet 
approved this. ,. ; 

An attempt made in December. 1985 
by the Hamburg Senate for action in the 
Bundesral is still on icc in the legal com4 
mittcc. It is expected that a decision will 
be made within the next few months. : 

The attempt currently being undertaken 
by the two coalition parties in the Ham- 
burg city government would, rehabilitate 


Nazi verdicts 
nullified 
in Hamburg 


But there is the other side to the coin 
A few defenders who cannot be forgot- 
ten, lawyers who made such a man as 
Roland Freisler, president of the Peo- 
ple’s Court, poke fun at them. 

He said that (hey thought themselves 
more like a public prosecutor than the 
public prosecutor himself. 

The men of the 20 July 1944 assassi- 
nation attempt on Hitler had to listen u 
public abuse from their defenders and 
hear them demand the death penalty. 

Nevertheless this book is impressive. 
Much courage wns shown. Many 
defending lawyers showed that in rou- 
tine trials. Konig assumes that their 
financial independence permitted them 
to do this. 

Anyone wanting to critically assess Nad 
justice will not be able to avoid Emn 
Klee’s book Was sle Mien — Was sle nw 
den. 

He wrote the standard work, Eutht 
nasie ini NS-Siaat, and his industry in 

Polltlsche Justiz - 1918 bis 1993 by 
Heinrich Hannover and Elisabeth 
Hannover-DrUck. Published by La* 
muv Verlag, Bornhelm. 410 pages. 
DM29.80. 

Furchtbare Jurlsten. Die , unbe- x 
wbltigte Vergengenhelt unserer 
Justiz by ingo MUIIer. Published by 
Klndler Verlag, Munich. 320 pages. 
DM24. 

Vom Dienst am Recht by Stefan 
Kttnlg. Published by Verlag de 
Gruyter, Berlin. 260 pages. DM8 8. 

Was sle taten - was sle warden 
by Ernst Klee. Published by Fischer 
Verlag, Frankfurt. 355 pages.. 
DM16.80. J 

tracking down the post-war careers of 
criminal medical men and law officials 
has unearthed shocking facts. 

No-onc would he suprbed w\ the 
many acquittals, the protracted inves- 
tigations, preferential treatment with 
which many Nazi criminals were dealt 
with by Federal Republic courts after a 
rending of this disturbing book in which 
every sentenced is covered by evidence. 

This was n bitter inheritance for (he 
Federal Republic and harmed democracy 
in this country and continues to do so. 

Only the years up to 1945 were regard- 
ed as contemporary history just a few 
years ago. It is vital for the story to be «r* 
ried forward. This book is evidence of off 
direction. Ren me Faerbcr-l htsentann 
(Dviiiftchcs Allgeinulnot Son»H«l* h J«ii. 

Hamburg, 3 lW *) 

> 

l ration camp. Ho wns allegedly shot 
“trying to escape.” * 

The Baden-Wurttemberg Justig 
Minister, Heinz Eyrich (CDU).J»* 
raised reservations about negating Na 
court judgments. 

In answer to a written parliamenlW . 

question to the Baden- Wurttembfita ) 

. » * ■ ' . r? : ihal 


victims of the “Altona Bloody .Sunday.’’ * 
This event Involved a< march ^Went-® 
bers of the Brown Shirts through ‘‘Red” ■ 
Altona on 17 July 1932. It had import- • 1 
anl consequences at the time for the 
whole of the German Reich. 

This clash between the Brown Shirts 
and Communists left 17 dead and 61 
injured, many seriously, and gave the 
then Chancellor, Franz von Papen, the 
opportunity to dissolve the Prussian 
state government headed by Otto Braun 
arid Carl Severing. 

A year after the Altona Bloody Sunday 
four men were sentenced to death and 
hanged. The Nazis were then in power. 

The then chief of police in Altona, 
Eggerstedt, died in Esterwegen concen- . 


government Minister Eyrich said id® 1 
Ujere jwere no convincing grounds W 
following the Hamburg proposal and W • 
. douid not see “why there was a need foi ; 
■ a legal regulation at this time.” \ j 
’ Another argument against a "gener* 
solution” is that acquittals would also b« \ 
negated. 

The cabinet in Stuttgart, the Baded' 
Wurttemberg state capital, claims fori 
eign affairs considerations havj 
coloured the state’s rejection of W 
Hamburg position. 

In a statement the Stuttgart 'govemmw 
said that the Hamburg proposed could 
to false assumptions at home aitd.abro 8 ^ 

The legislature would lay itself op.en g 
neglect in coping with the injustices dur|| 
the Third Reich. Herbert SchiliM 

• (Die Welt, Bonn, 16 Fibruarjfldjw 
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Job training facilities for handicapped 
youngsters leave much to be desired 


F or the past 18 months handicapped 
young people have been undergoing 
training alongside the noa-handicapped 
at a Ruhr colliery. 

The company’s training workshop 
has recently been renovated and 
extended at a cost of DM500,000. 

Dietmar Roth, responsible for the 
handicapped young people being 
trained at the Duisburg pit, said that the 
scheme had got along famously. Handi- 
capped trainees "got on well with the 
other 400 young apprentices.” 

He said that the young people had 
shown every consideration for their 
handicapped fellow- trainees despite the 
fact that “the problems are quite new to 
us.” 

The handicapped were being trained 
in industrial mechanics and energy elec- 
tronics. For safety reasons the eight cur- 
rently on the course do not go under- 
ground. 

in the group there are five hard of 
hearing, two with eyesight difficulties 
and a diabetic (a person with severe dia- 
betes is regarded as handicapped). 

When they come to the vocational 
training stage they have to split up. The 
five who are hard of hearing take their 
lessons en bloc at a trades college for 
the hard of hearing in Essen. 

Before the first three young people 
with hearing problems joined the min- 
ing company's training course in the 
autumn of 1986. instructors at the 
Ls-.cn establishment made a detailed 
study of how to advise their charges on 
the training courses they could take. 

The management was well aware that 
these young people have a very difficult 
time finding work on the labour market 
and decided to do all they could to help 
them. 

The Cologne-based Landschaftsver- 
band Rheinland (LVR). a regional gov- 
ernment authority, was responsible for 
getting miners to agree to reserving 20 
trainee places in the new training work- 
shop, and earmarked DM400,000 for 
the project. 

The central social welfare office of 
LVR, responsible for doing everything 
possible to aid handicapped people to a 
start in working life, provided 80 per 
cent of the costs required for essential 
alterations and extensions to allow them 
to take up trainees’ places. 

Klaus Heuser, responsible for the 
project, said that handicapped people 
should not be pushed into a corner and 
placed at a disadvantage, either emo- 
tionally, mentally or physi cally . Efforts 
should be made 
jobs as far as possible. 

There aire some- saddening statistics 
in the Federal Republic. The Labour 
Office in Nuremberg has, a -special 
department . for ' dealing with the 
employment problems of the handi- 
capped; . 

This office reported that .in 1985 
approximately 115.00Q school-leavers 
took advantage of their advisory ser- 
vices for handicapped young people., 
More than half of theih hfcd -lekming 
difficulties knd were yithjmttfre school- 
leaving certificate. Only j,2$d0. of them , 
were able to get -a trainep place arid 
8,000 able to cornplete thOjrcourse of 
training successfully^ 1 ..." 

; Every: 40th company ' wjh^tfainlrig 
facilities for youhg pep^le^lioTy pre- 



pared to take on handicapped young 
people lor training, according to a sur- 
vey conducted by the Cologne-based 
Social Policy Institute. 

This survey also enquired into why 
handicapped people refused to apply 
for a training place. 

More than half said that the training 
programmes offered by companies 
“were not suitable for handicapped peo- 
ple.” A quarter had not so far given any 
consideration to this matter. 

A spokesman for the Bundesarbeits - 
gemeinschaft, a federal association for 
helping handicapped people to find 
work, said that the trainee possibilities 
had been reduced considerably recent- 
ly, although the Labour Office provided 
the necessary funds for conversions that 
had to be done for handicapped trai- 
nees, and in many cases paid up to 60 
per cent of monthly wages. 

Rolf Biekcr said bitterly. “Why 
should anyone take on the burden of a 
handicapped person when there are 
enough skilled people about anyway?” 

In 1985 almost 12 per cent of young 
people seeking a trainee place had the 
Hochschulreifc , academic standard 
required for university entrance. What 
lo Jij with young people who Jo not 
have such high qualifications? 

In 1985 there were about 27,000 
handicapped school-leavers who were 
able to train for a job. They had had 
"basic training” and had done courses to 
help them. 

During the course of a year at the 
most they were to be prepared in theory 
and practice to enter the labour market. 
But within a short space of time spent 
looking for a training place they realised 
that they were not guaranteed one. 

The 42 Berufsbildungwerke, the sec- 
ond programme set up in 1969 for 
training for handicapped people, 
reported that all training places had 
been taken up. 

This organisation is mainly con- 
cerned with people whose handicap is 
of such a nature that they can only try 
for training qualifications of a special 

Continued from page 1 0 

ment in National Socialism was not sim- 


degger had to be read, To accept ready- 
made judgments was aft ay of avoiding 
provocation. ■ r ; 

. Heidegger was provocative and Irri- 
tating and one is always prepared tofoT-i 
give him that. What remains unforgiv- 
able is his . shocking silence after 1945. 
until his death. ; 

■ He, never had the courage to confess 

his-error. Derrida put before his audi- 
ence an 1 outrageous proposition whiqh. 
he himself said was risky. ■ 

■ derrida rhetorically asked: if Heideg- 

ger had broken, his silence. what could 1 ; 
he have said ? - • > . •; ; '• if. 

' He could ' haVe said that. Auschwitz: 
was the horror of .all horrors, 1 condemn! 
it, What'else could, he Have said? . ,'"i 


kind as set out in vocational training 
legislation. 

They spend from two to four years in 
a boarding-school type establishment 
that has its own training workshops. The 
handicapped people are here trained up 
to the standards set down by the cham- 
bers of commerce and industry, trade 
organisations and chambers of agricul- 
ture. The standards are exactly the same 
as (hose demanded of people who are 
not handicapped. 

In 1986 the conference for the rehab- 
ilitation of handicapped people said 
that the chances of getting a job for a 
handicapped person, trained outside a 
company, were 20 per cent poorer than 
a young person who had been trained 
within a company scheme. 

Young people who have obtained 
qualifications at a school for the handi- 
capped and who had problems primari- 
ly with adding up, writing and logical 
thinking strive to get into vocational 
training workshops. They account for 
more than 60 per cent of the number of 
trainees now. 

There is also an increasing number of 
people in training workshops who have 
not be able to find a job on the open 
market although they are able to meet 
the demands jobs make on them. 

Rolf Bicker feared that: “Employers 
in the private sector do not give much 
consideration to solving this problem 
hecause it involves special facilities.” 

I he liwuiestubeiisgenn'inxi lhift is 
looking for new ways of looking after 
handicapped people during their train- 
ing courses without shunting them, for- 
gotten, into a corner. 

in 1980 the Education and Science 
Ministry drew up a programme for help- 
ing disadvantaged young people in 
training such as secondary school-leav- 
ers who had come to grief, young for- 
eigners, young drug-addicts but also 
young people with learning difficulties. 

It was of use to 14 per cent of the people 
involved. 

Courses were arranged for them in an 
intercompany facility. After a year it 
was presume^ that they would join a 
normal company training course. But 
this only happened in about a quarter of 
the cases. 

The second point of this aid pro- 
gramme is much more promising. Trai- 
nees who had difficulties during the 

Later generations must find for them- 
selves what were the philosophical pre- 
requisites for National Socialism in his 
Writ|hS^' l^iW , #^ , tA^y Were more than 
• an ideology for criminals. 

He was seductive for a deeply pessi- 
mistic generation in whose eyes the 
middle-class culture was ripe for des- 
truction through Heidegger's “Seinsge- 
schick.” 

Man Is thrown into time and he . has 
ho possibility of deciding anything 
except What he has to do at the moment. 

; Eacoue-Labart he Spoke of this: Der- 
rida did not. The audience was made.- 
very uneasy, helpless, angry. . . 

,, Perhaps some goj involved in thp 1 
."strain of expression " Derrida said read, 
for yourself. Hanhah Areodt said think , 
forypurfelf. ■; ‘ f ' / 

Campling, 

1 1 zoning, 22FebrtmiY , i9B8)-. ! 

1 ' '• ■ .i ■ '*'■ ■■■■.. 


training period would be given a helping 
hand by extra coaching and personal 
training by social workers. 

The major obstacle for them is usual- 
ly instruction in the regular vocational 
schools from which only young trainees 
who are hard of hearing or who have 
sight difficulties arc exempted because 
they have their own schools. 

About ten per cent of the education- 
ally handicapped break off their train- 
ing. One in four fails to get through the 
first tests. 

Employers and, associations for the 
handicapped say that more must be 
done for the handicapped. For a long 
time there have been many attempts all 
over the country to improve the lot of 
these people by encouraging them to 
use their own initiative. 

In Mainz the society for helping phy- 
sically handicapped people has helped 
with instructional work on the spot and 
persuaded companies to take handi- 
capped people in wheelchairs on as trai- 
nees. 

Aid is provided by the staff of the 
school for the handicapped, making 
nvailable people to accompany the 
handicapped to the toilet 1 for instance. 

Many trainees have got ahead with 
their training. A spokesman for the 
Mainz organisation said that at the 
beginning of their project considerable 
doubt and scepticism was shown. 

He continued: “But eventually people 
regarded it as a challenge and the non- 
handicapped worked together with the 
handicapped giving all the help they 
could.” 

In Wolfsburg there arc specialist 
teachers in the association for helping 
handicapped children and young peo- 
ple. Rcprescn luiivcs from local com- 
panies, the local labour of rice and the 
churches hnve got together to create 
trainee places for (heir charges. 

The Volkswagen factory in Wolfs- 
burg has opened its doors to trainees 
who are educationally handicapped 
since 1980 and to the physically handi- 
capped since 1983. 

Social workers, educationalists and 
associations for the handicapped are 
very much in favour of a scheme that 
has not yet been put into practice. 

The federal association for handi- 
capped young people speaks of 
“instructor escorts” for handicapped 
young people. 

The idea is that “instructor escorts” 
would act as a kind of "negotiator," look 
after the handicapped people during 
their period of instruction and act as go- 
between between the handicapped peo- 
ple and employers in cases of difficulty. 

The federal association for the sup- 
port of the educationally handicapped 
has tried a similar scheme for several 
years for Its school-leavers, providing 
them with social worker assistance. 

The federal institute for vocational 
: training called the person fulfilling this 
' . function :a “mentor’’ when it gave con- 
sideration to ways of improving' the 
training in companies of handicapped 
young people at the beginning of the 
1980s. 

The institute for social research and 
social policies hovers between th^ idea 
Of a social work-educationalist anid an 
additional instructor, naming the per- 
son “training counsellor.” 

. His task is,. to ensure that the young 
j h&ndicQppe d peopl e . get: t Krough their 
' training courses wlthoutmisliap.' : . 

Rolf Bieker said thqt'freq jiently there 
wa^ more prejudice than real dlffM- 
ties. and ^pirejUdlqe could be dispelled 
' botri’sidei.^V" ; ■■ ‘ • I-;. .. •'•••;; . 
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